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A LOOK AHEAD 


TNLESS Congress or private business 


comes forward soon with specific and con- 
crete plans to check the recession and in- 
crease employment, the President will take 
the initiative. 

White House strategy calls for a period of 
“grace” during which Congress and business 
have their chance to provide workable 

That period is rapidly drawing to 
Another month will see Mr. Roose- 


remedies. 
a close. 
velt ready to act. 

Decisions already made by the Administra- 
tion and waiting only for the situation to 
“ripen” call for the following: 

A return to deliberate government pump- 
priming on a modified and carefully-planned 
basis as a means of checking deflation. 

Stream-lining of anti-trust laws to try to 
force more competition among the big units 
of industry. 

Creation of machinery through which gov- 
ernment can have a voice in determining 
broad questions of corporation price and pro- 
duction policies. 

Use of the R. F. C. and other government 
agencies to bolster weak spots in the struc- 
ture of private finance and to try to encour- 
age increased private investment, principally 
in building. 

OPTIMISM NOW GROWING 

Increased official optimism about the fu- 
ture is based upon the idea that business will 
be forced by circumstances to go along with 
the Federal Government. 

Revived government spending as a delib- 
erate recovery measure is on the cards. 

Large spending on the Army and Navy, in- 
creased W. P. A. appropriations, continued 
highway and CCC camp expenditures on the 
past scale and more farm subsidies all are 
better than a 75-25 prospect. 

To ease the effect of revived spending on 
the budget, Administration plan» call for re- 
leasing the $1,200,000,000 of sterilized gold 
and for using the proceeds to provide cash 
for larger subsidies. 

This would furnish the billion dollars of 
new pump-priming which Marriner S. Eccles 
says would check the recession. 

Future pump-priming is to be on a more 
carefully planned basis than before. 

CONGRESS FALLING IN LINE 

Revolt sentiment in Congress is fading 
rapidly. Principal prospect of revolt now is 
over White House recommendations for cut- 
ting highway and CCC camp expenditures. 
Administration strategy here calls for the re- 
volters to do their revolting against economy, 
leaving prospects improved for: 

A revived and revised wage and hour plan 
that will go through the House if it can be 
brought out of committee. 

A change in tax laws that will relieve small 
corporations of the graduated tax on undis- 
tributed profits and temper that tax on larger 
corporations with many stockholders, but 
would leave it fully applied against the in- 
come of large closely-held corporations. 

A farm program that will call for much 
broader Federal Government controls over 
major crops. 

An acceptance of Presidential recommenda- 
tions to come concerning anti-trust laws and 
increased government influence in business. 


A continued W. P. A. program with no 
prospect of reversion to direct relief. 


FUTURE OF SUPREME COURT 
Supreme Court probably will figure /ess 
and less in the calculations of the White 
House and of Congress. 


A definite liberal majority in the Supreme 
Court almost assures approval of any reform 
legislation now contemplated. 

Businessmen should place little reliance 
henceforth on the Constitution and the courts 
to prevent regulatory laws. 

This means that any check to the Execu- 
tive in the immediate future will need to 
come from Congress. And Congress now is 
more interested in listening to the Presi- 
dent than it has been in more than a year. 

The outlook therefore is that the govern- 
ment during this session of Congress wil] 
move further and further into business. 
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Government Using Less. Red Ink Yearly 
Despite Upset of Budget-Balancing Plans 


events, despite the latest budget estimates. 
Ixperience of recent years shows that the 


1 eel Federal Government, year by year, is 
using a little less red ink to make its books 
tally. 

Each year, at budget-making time, 
ident has planned to have the next year the 
last for which any red ink would be required. 

Yet, with equal regularity, these plans have 
been upset by one cause or another. 


the Pres- 


The result, showing what actually has hap- 
pened in the last four years and what the 
President expects to happen to the Govern- 
ment’s deficit in the present fiscal year and the 
coming fiscal year, is revealed by the array of 
red ink bottes in the pictogram above. 

President Roosevelt went through his first 
year with an outgo more than three and one- 
half billion dollars larger than income. 

That was a year of deliberate pump priming, 
a brief try to get recovery 
through hurried deflation. Leaving out the 
payment of the veterans’ bonus in the fiscal 
years 1936 and 19537, the use of red ink has 
consistently declined since that opening fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Roosevelt told Congress on Jan. 3 that 
he expected the decline to continue through 
the year that begins next July He offered 
the prospect of a deficit under one billion dol- 
lars. 


undertaken after 


ESTIMATES OFTEN UPSET 

Just one year ago the President had _pre- 
dicted that the fiscal year in which the Govern- 
ment now finds itself would provide an actual 
balance between income and outgo if only re- 
lief expenditures could be held to a one and one- 
half billion dollars. But three times since last 
January these estimates for 1938 have been 
revised and each time the expected income has 
declined and the expected outgo has increased. 

The result is an anticipated deficit of a bil- 
lion dollars instead of no deficit and there are 
six months of the year to go. 

Even more uncertainty concerns the Presi- 
dent’s estimates for the fiscal year that begins 
next July 1. The budget that Mr. Roosevelt 
offered on Jan. 5 concerns that new year. That 
budget is based upon the best guesses the 
Treasury can make on prospective revenue and 
on the best guesses the President can make 
concerning what Congress will decide to ap- 
propriate for spending. Last January’s guesses 
concerning the present year were not so good. 

But President Roosevelt is required by law 
to make his guess. 

The red ink entry of less than one billion 
dollars for the hookkeeping year that starts 


six months from now is based upon no more 
than the budgeted expenditures for naval 
building, yet plans already are for ylated for 
increased spending. This entry likewise is 
based upon a sharp reduction in highway ex- 
penditures, in CCC camp outlays and in sub- 
sidies of under 600 million dollars to finance a 
new farm control program. 
Furthermore, the estimate for relief is set 
down at one billion dollars, against one and 
one-half billions in the present year, 
President Roosevelt officially predicts is going 
to be better than the next. 
to have different ideas than Mr. 


each of these subjects. 


which 


Congress appears 


Roosevelt on 


Any increase above the expenditures planned 
by the President could bring an end to the 


trend of declining deficits and the recurrence 


of a rising trend in the coming year. Plans al- 


ready taking shape strongly suggest this turn 
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The Nation’s Problems 
100 Years ne and Today 


gradually lessened use of red ink has been due 
to rising tax receipts and not to declining gov- 
ernment expenditures. The present set-back 
in business is certain to have an important ef- 
A small 
Government in- 


fect on the volume of taxes collected. 
downturn in the amount of 
come is predicted by the President for next 
year, 

Mr. Roosevelt also has decided that spending 
by the Federal Government is unlikely ever to 
fall much below seven billion dollars a year. 
This is about twice the pre-depression level. 

The record of the last five years shows that 
outgo—again with the bonus payment elimi- 
nated—has hovered around the seven. billion 
dollar mark that the President now accepts as 
normal. In fact, it is to be near seven and one- 
half billions in the present fiscal year that ends 
July 1. The plan is to try to cut it down under 
seven billions in the next fiscal year. 

While outgo has remained fairly constant, 
income has been rising steadily since the 1932 
Government collected 
Its collections were 
risen 


fiscal year, when the 
barely two billion dollars. 
three billions in 1934, and they have 
steadily to an estimated six and one-quarter 
billions for the present year. Last January the 
President thought that they would amount to 
seven and one-quarter billions in this year. 


SEVEN BILLION MINIMUM 

This means that the problem of a balanced 
budget, with an end to red ink entries, depends 
upon the ability of the Government to find in- 
come sources that will yield seven billion dol- 
lars as a minimum each year. 

In all its history, Treasury records show, the 
Federal Government never has been able to 
raise that volume of dollars through taxes. If 
more than six billions are collected in tax reve- 
nue during the present fiscal year, a new rec- 
ord will be set. There then will remain the 
problem of finding an additional billion dollars 
in the future if outgo and income are to be 
brought into actual balance. 

President Roosevelt thinks that this addi- 
tional billion, and more too, can come from ex- 
isting taxes if only recovery can return to give 
the nation a national income of from 90 to 100 
billion dollars. The President’s budget-bal- 
ancing hopes are based upon that hope of full 
recovery rather than upon any important cut 
in Government expenditures. 

Red ink bottles, according to present plans, 
will be lined up until recovery returns. 
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he March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Ww the preliminaries of a new session 

over, Congress settles down to its task 
of making laws for the nation and of appro- 
priating the money necessary to defray the 
expenses of running the Federal Government. 


In the President's message on the State of 
the Union delivered at a joint meeting of the 
two Houses by Mr. Roosevelt in the form of 
a speech, Congress is made aware of the gen- 
eral objectives which its leaders are expected 
to achieve through legislative action. 


A wage and hour bill, crop control legislas 
tion, authorization for government reorgan- 
ization, funds for relief, curtailment of ex- 
penditures without impairing necessary gov- 
ernment functions, raising the national in- 
come to produce greater tax revenues and 
modification of taxes without reducing fed- 
eral revenues—these are the Administration 
objectives as stated by the President. 


SMALLER DEFICIT A PROMISE 

The President tells Congress he hopes for 
the help of business in the government’s ef- 
forts to aid business. He promises a smaller 
deficit in the 1939 Federal budget but not a 
balanced budget. The deficit is estimated in 
a subsequent budget message, at about 950 
millions as compared with a probable deficit 
of 1,088 millions for the current fiscal year. 


For national defense and relief the Presi- 
dent asks Congress to appropriate about one 
billion dollars each, warns that he may be 
compelled to recommend further appropria- 
tions for each later. 


In spite of the Presidential soft pedal on 
the subject congressional minds are concen- 
trated on the Administration's anti-monopoly 
campaign recently opened by Assistant At- 
torney General Jackson and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. An early special message 
from the President is predicted to propose 
revision of the anti-trust laws to put teeth in 
them. 


Meanwhile the House, in which all meas- 
ures to raise revenue and appropriate money 
originates, is under way with its routine. A 
bill providing nearly a billion and a half dol- 
lars for independent agencies is discussed at 
length, readied for passage. It is the first of 
ten or more appropriation bills, totally around 
seven billion dollars—a normal year’s cost 
now, according to the President. 


The tax bill on which a subcommittee has 
[Continued on Page 3.] 
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A RARE OCCASION 
Seldom does Vice President Garner attend full 
dress Capital functions. One exception is the 
dinner given in his honor by the White House. 
Photo shows the Vice President and Mrs. Garner 
arriving at the Executive Mansion. 
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Narrowing the Field 
Of Utility Disputes 


Validation of PWA power loans. 


Prospects of new rate base. 
TVA investigations. 





HE field of dispute between the Administra- 
tion and private power utilities gradually is 
being narrowed. 

There is no indication that President Roose- 
velt is giving substantial ground on his utilities 
program. A conciliatory attitude is asserted, 
however, and no broad new ventures have been 
projected. 

Actions by the Supreme Court and in Con- 
gress have given impetus to his movement to- 
ward clarification of the issues. It is less a case 
now of letting developments bide their time in 
the courts, among the legislators and within 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Rather, it 
would seem to Capital observers that the dispu- 
tants have wearied of bickering and want to 
start afresh under whatever rules are to prevail. 


POWER LOANS UPHELD 


Outstanding among factors which 
tered the situation are the two unanimous de- 
cisions Jan. 3 by which the Supreme Court made 
possible the early erection of 61 municipal power 
plants in.23 States. The Justices ruled that pri- 
vate utilities had no standing in court to chal- 
lenge PWA subsidies for public plants, regard- 
less of whether these would compete with them. 

Of scarcely less interest were the moves in 
Senate and House for investigation of 
TVA. Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, saw 
one coming anyway. So he proposed that the 
Federal Trade Commission do the job, lest parti- 
san questioning by Congressmen becloud what 
actually troubles that agency. He acted as its 
friend. An antagonist—Representative May 
(Dem.), of Kentucky—demanded an inquiry by 
Congress. He called the Norris resolution “a red 
herring across the trail of a smouldering scandal.” 
Democratic leaders hestitate to predict which 
course will be taken. They apparently believe 
the controversy within the TVA directorate will 
be aired somehow, and that changes of person- 
nel or policy may result. 


RATE CASE IS FACTOR 


Important consequences also may flow some 
time in the future from a six-to-two decision by 
the Supreme Court to remand to lower courts a 
case involving rates of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. The question is whether rates fixed by the 

tate regulatory agency are confiscatory. Al- 
though the tribunal took no position on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s contention that valuation of utilities 
for rate-making should be solely on a “prudent 
investment” basis, some officials felt its action 
might herald a reversal of the rule first an- 
nounced in 1898 and since followed that one 
factor in fixing rates should be the cost of re- 
producing the properties new. 

Justices Butler and McReynolds upheld the old 
rule in dissenting. The majority opinion did not 
reconsider it. After studying both opinions, Gov- 
ernment lawyers suggested the way was open 
for State agencies to adopt the “prudent invest- 
ment” theory. It was agreed that the present 
action by the Court settled nothing, but State 
agencies might force the whole rate question to 
reconsideration. ‘ 


have al- 


both 


This possibility accounted in part for rejcic- 
ing in Administration ranks when Justice Suth- 
erland announced his forthcoming retirement. 
That his successor would be one more in sym- 
pathy with the President’s ideas was taken for 
granted. 


UTILITY ACT TEST NEAR 

Consent by the Supreme Court to pass on 
constitutionality of the Utility Holding Company 
Act contributed to official satisfaction. The Gov- 
ernment and the Electric Bond and Share Co., 
which lost in the lower courts, both are eager 
for disposal of the question so plans can be made 
accordingly. Meanwhile, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proceeds slowly in enforce- 
ment of the act. Whether it will support sug- 
gestions for modification remains to be seen. 

Expenditure of almost $147,000,000 on munici- 
pal plants was made possible by the decision re 
garding PWA allotments, after being held up 
three years in the courts. Secretary Ickes said 
this meant more than 100,000,000 man-hours of 
employment. It so happens that all PWA funds 
are now accounted for, so no additional Federal 
encouragement of public ownership is slated 
from that source at present, 
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OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


The flow of ideas and plans 
into the White House from eco- 
nomic planning divisions of the 
Government departments was 
never so heavy, even during the 
hectic days of early 1933. “Go 
ahead” signals are being switched 
on a growing number of these 
ideas, some of which may soon 
reach the Capitol. 


~x~ * * 


Attacks on big business and 
high finance by White House 
lieutenants were designed as a 
side skirmish to give opponents 
a clue to what might happen all 
along the line if that sort of a 
struggle was desired. Actually 
the Administration is eager for a 
basis of cooperation. 


x * * 


Thomas Corcoran is refusing 
to deny he had a hand in prep- 
aration of the addresses by Sec- 
retary Ickes and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Jackson arraigning 
big business. He is a White 
House handy man and the New 
Deal's champion phrase coiner. 


x * * 


The Administration is relying 
more on Ernest G. Draper, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, 
in endeavoring to foster Govern- 
ment-business collaboration. A 
proposal by him for all business 
associations to combine through 


+ 








inter-related committees to make 
4,000,000 jobs, advanced last sum- 
mer, may be one vehicle brought 


into action. 
ee @& @¢ 


Younger enthusiasts for New 
Deal objectives who also have 
made their mark, like Governors 
Frank Murphy, of Michigan, and 
Philip La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
are higher up on the White 
House list of possibilities for 
the forthcoming Supreme Court 
vacancy than most people think. 
Careful investigation of a num- 
ber of liberals is being made in 
the expectation that the Senate 
will insist on an extensive study 


of any nomination. 
x * * 


Two more resignations of aged 
Supreme Court Justices are be- 
lieved by some of their friends 
to be in the offing. Reports 
among them are that a Court 
with nearly a majority of Roose- 
velt-appointed Justices is a pos- 
sibility before the summer re- 


cess of the Court ends. 
xe * 


A continuing agency to study 
and report on problems of the 
business cycle from a broad per- 
Spective is under consideration 
for establishment in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The aim 
would be to analyze conclusions 
of specialists in all economic 
fields constantly in a manner 


+ 


that would show their signifi- 
cance for business and industry 
in general. Some officials say the 
specialist's viewpoint is too 
often restricted. 

- - . 


Mr. Roosevelt’s endorsement of 
work relief as the settled policy 
of Government in dealing with 
unemployment was accepted as a 
personal tribute to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator, who 
has carried this program through 
in competition with the dole idea 
and Jarge scale public works. 
xk *& 


WPA officials expect a peak re- 
lief load of about 2,000,000 bread- 
winners on the rolls about mid- 
February. Request for an appro- 
priation in addition to the $1,- 
500,000,000, intended to last un- 
til July 1, will depend on wheth- 
er the usual diminution of relief 
needs takes place in the spring. 
x kk 


Supporters of the Norris resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
are counting on help from Ad- 
ministration leaders in the Senate 
toward its adoption. The atti- 
tude of House leaders is uncer- 


tain. 
xk kk 


Officers of unions in the con- 
struction industry take the po- 


| 





sition that President Roosevelt's 
suggestion for an annual wage 
plan, to replace hourly wage 
standards, is out of the question. 
His emphasis on the point in the 
opening message to Congress 
made little impression on them. 


x* * * 


Although Secretary Morgen- 
thau is saying nothing about it, 
some of his associates believe he 
feels the 1938-39 budget — with 
another big deficit forecast—/et 
him down after his speeches a 
while back emphasizing that an 
attempt to reach a balance was 
being pushed. 


* @ @ 


The disposition to encourage 
independent political action is 
more evident among leaders of 
the Committee for Industrial 
Organization since the President 
began placing capital and labor 
in the same category in stressing 
the desirability of cooperation. 


x * * 


Alfred M. Landon’s refusal to 
accept an honorary position with 
the Republican Program Com- 
mittee came as a disappointment 
but no great surprise to party 
leaders supporting that move- 
ment. The rift between him and 
Herbert Hoover, over the course 
the party should pursue, is re- 
ported as wide as ever. 
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A MESSAGE AND THE RESPONSE—MORE “PLANNING” 
FOR BUSINESS—TOP HATS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


O ENTERTAIN 


fiscal year. 


It took the chauffeur who drives the Presi- 
dent's car just seven minutes to carry Mr. Roose- 
velt from the White House to the Capitol the 
day the message on the “State of the Union” 


was delivered. 


Mr. Roosevelt began speaking at 1:30 p. m.; 
finished at 2.20 p. m.—the longest message he 
has yet given to Congress. He shook hands with | 
Vice President Garner, Speaker Bankhead, re- 


turned to the White House. 


At the end of the week his cigarette holder 
remained at as perky an angle as ever. 


thing, Mr. 


NATION’S REACTION 
TO HIS MESSAGE 
PROVES PLEASING 


Roosevelt 


For one 


sented as 


the Ninth International + 
Seed Testing Congress in the United States 

in 1940, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
asks Congress, on the advice of the State De- 
partment, to provide an appropriation of $500. 
Unable to entertain the thought 
ness in 1938 will regain its 1937 levels, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on the advice of his 
budgetary aides, asks Congress to authorize the 
spending of $13,450 a minute during the next 


was 
being well 
pleased with the coun- 
try's response to his message to Congress in 
which he ranged from arms and the men to the 


men who use their arms for wages. 


Just how business responded to the message 
was presumed to be the factor determining the 
general tone of the Jackson Day speech. 
mations during the week from close friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt described a Chief Executive as 
hopeful of a cooperative response from busi- | 
ness to his message, as an aid in fighting the 


business recession. 


The President himself, at his last press con- 
ference of the week, indicated, when asked about | 
his discussion with President William S. Knud- 
sen of General Motors Corporation, that there 
would be further conferences between Govern- 
ment and industry concerning the recession. 

Earlier Mr. Roosevelt had expressed a desire 
to see inaugurated a series of conferences be- 
tween business and Government toward the for- 
mulation of a program to prevent overproduc- 
tion, to aid in the establishment of an inte#i- 
gent purchasing power, and to assist in the crea- 
Quick was the 
President to forestall comment on the similarity 
of such a course with that undertaken under 
Cautioning his 


tion of necessary inventories. 


the wing of the Blue Eagle. 


that 


busi- 








ecutive had addressed the opening of the 
session of the 75th Congress. | 





mused. 


—Wide World 
AFTER THE SPEECH WAS OVER 
President Roosevelt and his mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, leaving the Capitol after the Chief Ex- 


third 








week. 





repre- 


FAVORS PARLEYS 
TO FIX PROGRAM 


Inti- | FOR BUSINESS 


it legal. 


listeners not to jump at any such conclusion, 
the President declared he favored the confer- 
ence method so long as it was done without 
price-fixing reservations. 


legal for the heads of the various code-subscrib- 
ing industries to sit around the conference table 
with the Government and figure out what prob- 
ably would be the demand the company or com- | 
panies would have to meet. | 
But if there was an intelligent way of han- 
dling business from Mr. Roosevelt's point of 
view, there was also an intelligent way of han- 
dling labor union problems. 
legislation was the cure for jurisdictional dis- 
putes, Mr. Roosevelt countered with the state- 
ment that the Government was giving labor a 
chance the same as it was giving capital. If 
neither side cures its ills, he added in response 
to another query, then something has to be done. 
Something definite probably will be done 
about the habit European powers have become | 
addicted to in dosirmtg themselves with strong 


Doubtful also was the 
President whether such 
procedure would be legal 
under present anti-trust | 
laws, adding, however, he would like to make 
Under the NRA, he pointed out, it was 


shirts” 


Asked whether press. 


f gunpowders for headaches. 
with the President, Chairman Taylor of the 
House Appropriations Committee announced 
the President shortly will send a message to 
Congress recommending naval expansion. “The 
message will speak for 
Certainly Mr. Roosevelt’s request for 
a record-breaking peace-time national defense 
appropriation of more than $1,000,000,000 spoke 
for itself. 


MR. SUTHERLAND 
WRITES A LETTER, 
PRESIDENT ANSWERS 


Sutherland decided to speak for himself. In 
formal tone, brief and to the point, the nearly 
76-year-old jurist tendered his resignation. Mr. 
Roosevelt accepted. 

Top-hatted and a trifle grim when photog- 
raphers’ flash guns popped was Vice President 
Garner, guest of honor at the annual dinner 
given by the President and the First Lady last 
Less prone to don the “glad rags” than 
many of his associates on Capitol Hill, the 
| Texan politely listened to Mme. Elisabeth Schu- 
| mann voice soprano trills and Percy Grainger, 
pianist and composer, execute brilliant runs on 
| the keyboard after leaving a dinner table deco- 
| rated with pink carnations, buddleia and maid- 

enhair ferns. 
| Quite accustomed to an evening in “boiled 
were those diplomats in attendance. 
| Probably of more interest to them than high 
C’s and grace notes was the fact that important 
changes in the United States’ diplomatic staffs 
were at the moment in the offing. 

More interested was official Washington over 
the successor to Justice Sutherland. Crinkling 
his eyes at assembled newspaper 
Roosevelt laughingly remarked at the close of 
a more than busy week that, as far as any de- 
cision about 
seemed as though we have gone back into the 
good old way of guessing on the part of the 
There will not be anything on it, he said, 
no intimation or suggestion or anything on 
which you can hang your hat until the nomina- 
tion goes to the Senate. 

Less secretive were the publishers of Judge 
magazine, who hung a shiny silk 
the pate of Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary, Stephen 
Early, in recognition of his services as liaison 
between the Chief Executive and the press of 


the nation. 


After conferring 


itself,” Mr. Taylor 


Of undoubted interest 
to the President was the 
manner in which Su- 
preme Court Justice 


men, Mr. 


a successor was concerned, it 


topper on 


Derek Fox. 














—Harris & Ewing 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Armed with charts and figures, Isador 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, estimated be- 
fore the Senate committee investigating unem- 
ployment that about 1,500,000 persons lost in- 
dustrial jobs between Oct. 15 and Dec. 15, 1937... 


Lubin, 
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WhoAre the Jobless? 
The New Answer 


Estimates of labor, business and 
census. Reasons for variation. 
Mr. Biggers’ view. 


HE Question: How Many Unemployed? 
The Answers: 

The National Unemployment Census estimates 
the jobless at any where from 7,800,000 to 10,- 
800,000. 

The National Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mates unemployment, as of late November, at 
7,585,000. 

The American Federation of Labor sets the un- 
employment figure, as of November, at 9,267,600. 

One other semi-official estimate of unemploy- 
ment, used by a number of Government agencies, 
is slightly higher than that offered by the 
N. I, C. B. 


NEW DATA AVAILABLE 


To the Special Senate Committee investigating 
unemployment and relief, which has been hear- 
ing from prominent public and private analysts 
(and whose analyses are contained on Page 9) 
the task of formulating Federal policy has been 
considerably clarified. 

However, one point raised by the National Un- 
employment Census has statisticians, both publie 
and private, wondering. Assuming as they do 
that the true answer to the unemployment esti- 
mate rests somewhere between the figure set by 
the N.I.C.B. and the revised statistics compiled 
by the A. F. of L—why, they query, should the 
Census’ estimate indicate that there may be as 
many as 10,800,000 unemployed? 

According to one high Government statistician, 
the estimate of 45,000,000 employed workers is a 
fair estimate. The latest N. I. C. B. estimate of 
employed workers is 45,655,000. That of the A. 
F. of L. is 44,044,856. That of the Department 
of Labor is 35,000,000, excluding those in agri- 
culture. 

Where they differ is in their estimate of em- 
ployables. But, if the Census figure is right, there 
are some 55,000,000 employables instead of the 
commonly accepted 52,000,000 to 53,000,000 num- 
ber of employables. If that is true, adds the 
Government statistician, then the percentage of 
employables to population is higher than ever 
before—and the increase since 1930 of some 6,- 
000,000 employables is equal in itself to the 6.- 
000,000 increase in population since 1930. That 
is an assumption which the staticians find dif- 
ficult to accept. 


A CLUE TO PROBLEM 

Unemployment Census Director Biggers himself 
provided a clue to the problem. He pointed out 
that one class of unemployed is clearly a part of 
the regular labor market “regardless of their im- 
mediate economic status.” A second group con- 
sists of those “who are not regular workers for 
wages such as housewives, who seek wage jobs 
only when the family breadwinner is idle, daugh- 
ters or sons who take jobs through choice rather 
than necessity; unpaid family workers on farms 
and in family stores, who seek wage jobs only 
when family income needs augmenting; retired 
people, who, because savings have been depleted, 
decide to enter the labor market again.” 

It is this second group which may have kited 
the National Unemployment Census totals above 
the widely used estimates of the N. I. C. B. and 
the A. F. of L. As Director Biggers stated, oc- 
casional workers as described above, while not 
taking the trouble to respond to a voluntary reg- 
istration might readily be “reminded to relate 
to a census enumerator their current inclination 
to work.” 


MR. BIGGERS’ ESTIMATE 


Therefore when one takes that factor into ac- 
count the final figure of the National Unemploy- 
ment Census will iall somewhere between the 734 
and 1034 millions already indicated by Mr. Bizg- 
gers. And when the statisticians of the N. I. C. B, 
and the A. F. of L. take into account the sharp 
two-month decline in industrial employment, ad- 
vanced by Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Lubin, then all three sets of jobless figures will 
probably find themselves hitting somewhere be- 
tween 8,500,000 and 9,500,000 millions. 

Directly ahead, however, lies the most ime 
portant question. What will be done by Gove 
ernment, by private capital, to solve the problem 
which apparently is to be only slightly cushioned 
by the advent of unemployment insurance? 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
been working for months is al- 
most ready for House consider- 
ation. Details are still withheld, 
but in substance it is designed 
to relieve the pressure on small 
businesses through modification 
of the undistributed profits tax 
while the tax load on larger 
businesses is increased that 
the Government will no 
revenue, 


so 
lose 


A “filibuster” against the anti- 
lynching bill—promoted by a 
block of southern Senators—con- 
sumes the work days of the up- 
per branch of Congress. This is 
not a serious obstacle to prog- 
ress on the Administration pro- 
gram at the momént because the 
Senate is waiting on the House. 


A sweeping investigation of the 
recession, unemployment and re- 
lief is under way before a special 
Senate committee with a verita- 
ble galaxy of star witnesses giv- 
ing expert testimony. Such names 
appear as William S. Knudsen, 
Robert E. Wood, William Green 
and Marriner S. Eccles. From 
Assistant WPA Administrator 
Gill the committee learns that an 
average of 1,900,000 persons will 
have to be taken care of during 
the winter to take up the slack 
caused by the “recession.” A 
preliminary report from  Di- 
rector Biggers of the National 
Unemployment Census places the 
number of unemployed at be- 
tween eight and eleven millions. 


Two “conference” committees 
continue to struggle with work 
left over from the special session 
of Congress. Crop control bills 
passed by the two Houses are so 
different that members represent- 
ing both the Senate and House 
have to try to work out a com- 
promise. The same is true re- 
garding new housing legislation 
designed to encourage home 
building, although differences in 
the latter case are so slight as to 
make an early agreement likely. 


Another vacancy the Su- 
preme Court is created by the 
announcement of the retirement 
this month of Associate Justice 
Sutherland, one of the so-called 
conservatives. The President, 
who appoints new Supreme Court 
justices, subject to approval by 
the Senate, lets it be known that 
the first news as to the identity 
of the nominee will become pub- 
lic when the name goes to the 
Senate. This is the procedure 
adopted in the case of the nomi- 
nation of Justice Black. 


in 


A Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the PWA power program 
in the Alabama Power and Duke 
Power cases clears the way for 











A FREER HAND FOR THE NEW DEAL: WHAT IT MEANS 
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Court 
“liberal” 


con- 


Shift 
trol. 


in Supreme 


Support for 
laws. More business regula- 


tion? 


privileged to see 


Roose- 


HOSE who are 
and 
velit rey 
ata new 
If sudden depression 
bewilders or dismays 
Roosevelt give 
Rather, there and 
ground for thinking that the Presi- 
dent agrees with the view of one of 


no sign ol 


more more 


his chief aides 

This aide holds that the first 
of 1938 are going to go down in his- 
tory as the turning point of the New 
Deal and of the President's career. 

Reasons advanced for that con- 
clusion are listed around the White 
House as follows 

A message to Congress really 
the groundwork broad 
range of new activities on the part 
of the Government was accepted fa- 
vorably by the country as a whole, 
necluding business men 


THE “LIBERAL”? COURT 

The resignation of Justice Suther- 
land from the Supreme Court defi- 
nitely ended the chance of a con- 
servative Court majority in the near 
future and opened the way to crea- 
tion of new Government controls in 
and agriculture without 
threat Court 


days 


tnat 


laid for a 


business 
important 
turn 

‘his same resignation 
the danger to New Deal 
already on the books, thereby mak- 
ing its application more effective 
and requiring dissenters to recog- 
nize the change that has occurred. 

Another unbalanced budget, 
carrying the prospect of a new high 
in Government debt, was sent to 
Congress without causing . more 
than a ripple of critical comment, 
tending show that the demand 
for a budget balance in times of de- 
not great as it once 


of a over- 
removed 


legislation 


to 
pression is SO 
was 

Congress came 
truculent mood. 


MORE EXECUTIVE POWER 

Added together, these reasons spell 
a conviction on the part of those 
around the President, if not on the 
part of the President himself, that 
leadership is returning to the Execu- 
tive arm of the Government after it 
had become all tangled up in a con- 
with the Courts and with the 

Congress. 

The prospect of exercising that 
leadership in the period just ahead 
is credited with causing the Presi- 
dent’s spirits to be so high. 

What form this leadership may 
take is broadly hinted at by Mr 
Roosevelt in his annual message to 
Congress. Among the points made 
in that message were these: 

Much of the country’s past trou- 
bles has sprung from inaction 
the part of Government. Action is 
called for to deal with the problem 
of agriculture. In taking action the 
Government chooses a course that 
involves economic planning based 
upon the concept that the owner 
and user of the land must assume 
social responsibilities in the use of 
that land. 

Along with Government planning 

{ in agriculture must go Government 


back in a less 


tect 
test 


on 


|the Administration to proceed 
|with loans to municipal power 
| projects. 
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action ft protect the low wage 
2roups placing a floor 
under wages and a ceiling on hours 
of work Uniformity in wages 
the United States is 
sought, but wage and hour legisla- 
is an essential part of recovery. 
We have raised the nation’s in- 
from thirty-eight billion dol- 
in the year 1932 to about sixty- 
in the year 
1937,” the President said Our goal, 
our objective is to raise it to ninety 
or one hundred billion dollars.” 
Then President Roosevelt went on 


throughout not 


tion 


hillior dollar 
Dui0N aduars 


eight 


making points. 
Any balance in 
rnment budget 
conditions: (1) 
lief—not a dole 
employed; 
Government 


harm 


the Federal Gov- 
must be on these 
Continued work re- 
for industry’s un- 
(2) no curtailment of 

activity that would 
enterprises; (3) an 
increase in the nation’s purchasing 
power to the point where taxes on 
the resulting national income will 
yield revenue to cover ex- 
In other words, pump prim- 
be en- 


necessary 


necessary 
penses 
ing continues definitely to 
dorsed. 

Seven billion 
henceforth will be the _ probable 
minimum below which the of 
Government cannot appreciably be 
reduced. 


BUSINESS ABUSES 

Unless abuses are corrected 
capitalistic system will destroy i 
self. These abuses include “selfish 
suspension of the employment of 
capital, investment write-ups, col- 
lusive bidding, among other thin 
They often grow out of concentra- 
tion of both in 
business and in banking. 

Ownership of vast properties or 
organizations of large numbers of 
workers creates a heavy obligation 
of public service. “The power should 
be sanctioned unless 
responsibility is accepted as 
There will be a special mes- 
growing 


dollars annually 


cost 


the 


+ 


rs 


c 


economic control 


not sought or 
the 
well.” 
sage dealing with problems 
out of concentrated control in busi- 
ness. For labor there is to be no 
more than a warning at this time 

Where Government have 
failed, the President cannot be sure 
whether the failure is due to unwise 
details or to sabotage. At any rate, 
he holds to his objectives and will 
not go back on them. 

Briefly, in those points, President 
Roosevelt outlined his present think- 
ing. He has assurances for agricul- 
ture and lower paid groups in in- 
dustry, a warning for organized la- 
bor and organized business, a prom- 
ise of legislation to deal with con- 
centrated power in industry and 
banking, and a promise of pump 
priming in the event recovery drags. 


JUSTICE SUTHERLAND RETIRES 
Two days after this Presidential 
reiteration of his determination to 
push his New Deal, Justice George 
Sutherland, 75, submitted his resig- 
nation from the Supreme Court, to 
take effect January 18. Justice 
Sutherland has voted consistently 
the conservative group on the 
New Deal meas- 


plans 


with 
Court 
ures 

His retirement assures a definite 
majority of five on the Court that 
the President can count upon to 
sanction most of the plans that he 
has in mind. Only two out of 
justices, Justice McReynolds 
and Justice Butler remain of the 
consistently conservative group. 
The balance of power that had been 
wielded by Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts is scheduled to give 
way. 

As the President’s 
now look at it: 

The farm control plan 
shape in Congress will face little 
danger in Court, inasmuch the 
old plan was upset by a six-to-three 


and against 


now 


hine 


legal advisers 


taking 
as 


vote 

Wage and hour legislation would 
face few constitutional dangers un- 
der an interpretation of the com- 
merce clause as broad as that sanc- 
tioned in the case upholding tne 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

The prospective new Court could 
be expected to approve controls in 
industry designed to force corpora- 
tion managers to recognize social 
responsibilities. 

Furthermore, as the Government’s 
legal experts see it: 

The Utility Holding Company Act 
is almost certain of Supreme Court 
approval with a changed Court ma- 
jority. 

The chance of upsetting the Ten- 
nessee Valley Act is greatly lessened. 

Decisions under the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act are less likely to 
narrow that statute. 

The President’s views on the legal 
basis for utility rate making are 
likely to get Court approval. 

Tax will in all probability 
be less limited in scope by Supreme 
Court interpretation of those laws. 

All in all, the shift of power in the 
Supreme Court is accepted by the 
President as meaning that the New 
Deal has come to stay, with the re- 
maining question for the future 
limited to the speed with which the 
remainder of the reform program 
can be sold to Congress and the 
country. The barrier that had been 
raised by Court interpretations of 
the Constitution is regarded by the 


1aWs 


+ 


| 





diurris & Ewing 


GEORGE SUTHERLAND HENRY MORGENTHALU, JR. 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


\ resignation of Justice George Sutherland from the Supreme 

Court and Secretary of the Treasury Morganthau’s reflection 
that much has happened since he called for a balancing of the 
budget last November, has given the nation something to think 
about as a new session of Congress gets underway. 





broke from Administration leader- 
ship and sent a wage and hour bill 
back to what it expected to be an 
unbroken sleep in committee. The 
Senate voted for a farm control plan 
that was not acceptable to the White 
House. Before that the Senate, in 
the regular session, had killed 
the President's plan for enlarging 


White House legal advisers as hav- 
ing been removed 

The question remained 
Congress would go along with 
President in carrying out 
grams of spending and taxing and 
banking 


whether 
the 
the pro- 
controlling business 
that he envisions 


In the special session 


and 
last 


House 


+ the Supreme Court by appointment + 


of new judges 

On the record it 
Congress and the 
parted company. 

But the White House legislative 
scouts now report that rising un- 
employment, slowing business and 
the uncertainties of an election year 
are causing a recasting of senti- 
ment. They tell of a reputed grow- 
ing desire on the part of Senators 
and Representatives to get back in 
the fold. 

The 


that 
have 


appears 
Executive 


attitude of Congress is ex- 
pected to depend on the recom- 
mendations for specific legislation 
jo be made by the President. 

A broad hint concerning the major 
recommendation he has in mind 
was given by Mr. Roosevelt to news- 
paper men on January 4. At that 
time he recounted the stories told to 
him by two business men to illus- 
trate his point. One of the business 
men was an automobile dealer in 
his home town. 


TOO MANY SALES 


This man, the 


called “Bill” by 
President, when asked last year 
how things were going, told Mr. 
Roosevelt they were going too well. 
He explained that about 100 cars 
were owned in his vicinity and that 
normally about 30 cars a year would 
be sold for replacements and to new 
buyers. But last year 62 cars were 
sold. Bill told Mr. Roosevelt that 
they had no right to buy that many 


cars. It meant that next year 
they would buy only 15 instead of 
30. But sales were being pushed by 
telling prospective customers that 
prices were going to up in the 
next few months and they had 
better buy before the advance, and 
by offering those customers 24 
months in which to pay for their 
purchases instead of 18. Sales were 
simply pushed too fast. 

The other business man was a 
steel manufacturer. The President 
asked him what accounted for the 
drop in steel production from 90 per 
cent of capacity to 28 per cent in 
record time. The answer came that 
there were a number of reasons but 
many of them headed up to that 
shown by railroad buyers. A rail- 
road came to this steel company last 
spring and gave an order for all the 
Steel rails it would need for the next 
year. The steel manufacturer got 
busy to fill the order for early deliv- 
ery. He pushed production and 
turned out the rails, but now there 
vill be no more orders for another 


y 
go 


[Continued on Page 17.] 
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Junior Knows It's an ELECTRIC Train 


gives you adequate light for reading, 


A ND Junior's right. Electrons drive 


the wheels. These streamlined 


trains are ¢é/ectric trains—just as com- 
pletely electric as though their power 
came from a third rail or an overhead 
wire. The husky electric motors that 
turn the wheels get their power from 
an electric generator driven by a 
diesel engine—a complete electric 


power plant right on the train. 


It’s electric drive that makes these 
trains glide along so smoothly and 
quietly, accelerate so rapidly, yet 


effortlessly. And it’s electricity that 


conditioned air for comfort, and 


dozens of other conveniences found 


on these trains. 


General Electric engineers have played 


a leading part in streamlined-train de- 


velopment—just as in other forms of 


electric transportation. For more than 


40 years these engineers have 


pioneered in building electric loco- 


motives, and have brought you 


safer, faster, 


transportation. 


more comfortable 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar they have earned jor General Electric 
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Withthe Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Appropriations and taxes lead to 
the fore. Problem of unemploy- 
ment. Railway financing question. 





OMMITTEES of the Senate and House are off 
to a flying start as Congress opens its third 
session. The week saw appropriation proposals 
waxing into flood. Tax revision plans in the 
making with leadership predictions of House ap- 
proval in less than a month, unemployment hear- 
ings, railway financing hearings on with a view 
to regulatory legislation before the 75th Con- 
gress signs off. 


Appropriations: 

Bellwether of the session’s usual flock of an- 
nual supply measures is the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill, carrying $1,414,818,515 to 
maintain 37 of the commissions, administrations 
and other Federal agencies that are outside of 
the regular executive departments, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 

That total is a slash of $3,732,020 from the 
amount asked by President Roosevelt and his 
Budget Bureau and it is $118,538,800 less than 
the sum appropriated for the same purposes for 
the present fiscal year. 

A conspicuous cut is the appropriation of $226,- 
331,000 for the Civilian Conservation Corps, a re- 
duction of $123,669,000 from the 1937-38 appro- 
priations. The cut means reducing the CCC 
camps from 1,612 to 1,200 and the number of 
enrollees from 315,000 to 250,000, if the com- 
mittee provision should become law. 


Texes: 

The House Ways and Means tax revision sub- 
committee is in recess while House tax experts 
are whipping into shape the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations for a Federal revenue law de- 
signed to correct revenue inequities. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Vinson (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
says major recommendations are for complete 
overhauling of the undistributed profits and 
capital gains taxes. Among changes that have 
been agreed to are: 

Repeal of $23,000,000 of excise and nuisance 
taxes. Lowering of exemptions from estate and 
gift taxes. Corporations with incomes of $25,000 
or less to pay an income tax of 1212 to 16 per cent 
and no undistributed profits tax. 

Smoothing out of the capital gains tax with 
the smallest portion of the gains taxable at the 
end of five instead of ten years’ retention of 
capital assets, with provision for a one-year 
carry-over of capital losses to be used to offset 
gains. 

Some relief proposed to 99% per cent of the 
200,000 or more corporations, without extending 
any such benefits to 500 or 1,000 firms described 
by Mr. Vinson as controlled by a few individuals 
and used as a device for evading high surtaxes 
on personal incomes. 


Unemployment: 

A special Senate committee opened a broad 
investigation into the nation’s unemployment 
and relief problem with a report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that the unemployment in- 
crease in November and December, an increase 
estimated at 1,500,000, was the sharpest in re- 
cent years. Industrialists, labor leaders and 
others testified and many others are on the Janu- 
ary witness schedule. (Detailed article appears 
on Page 9.) 

Railway Financing: 

On resumption of the Senate railway investi- 
gating committee hearings, a committee investi- 
gators’ report charged that a portion of the as- 
sets of the Alleghany Corporation, top holding 
company of the old Van Sweringen rail system, 
were transferred to a Bahama corporation in a 
recent series of transactions. The report said 
Bahaman corporations are frequently personal 
holding companies to evade taxes. 

Committee Chairman Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, characterized as “arrogant” the crea- 
tion of Pennroad Corporation in 1929 under con- 
trol of a voting trust of Pennsylvania Railroad 
directors. He said it was primarily to acquire 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad without 
consulting the ICC. On the other hand, A. J. 
County, director of Pennroad and vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, testified Pennroad was 
formed to raise cash to buy the D. T. & I. 

Edsel Ford, President of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, testified he and his father, Henry Ford, 
sold the D. T. & I. in 1929 because of complica- 
tions when ICC required use of heavy equipment 
on all railroads. That restriction, he said, pre- 
vented the light equipment of D. T. & I. from 
operation over other lines. But light equipment, 
Mr. Ford toid the committee, is more efficient 
and would be of greater value to railroads gen- 
erally. 

At the same time, at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones, 
in a statement, declared the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad is treating the Erie, which it controls, 
as if it were a cow—“milk her dry and then turn 
her out.” He made the statement in connection 
with an application of the Erie for a loan and 
refusal of the C. & O. to guarantee it or provide 
required collateral. 


Shipping: 

The Senate Committee on Commerce in ex- 
ecutive session received confidential reports from 
the Naval Intelligence Office and from the Mer- 
chant Marine Inspection Bureau criticising con- 
duct of some of the crews on commercial] vessels 
on the high seas. Committee Chairman Cope- 
land announced there will be hearings at which 
representatives of the crews may reply. 


Judiciary: 

A bill that would create a dozen new Federal 
judgeships has been referred to a Senate Judici- 
ary subcommittee. The new judgeships would be 
in Georgia, California, Kansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Washington State and the Dis- 
tu.ct of Columbia. 
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Wide World 


THE HOUSE, THE MEN WHO LEAD, AND THE WIVES OF FOUR PAST AND PRESENT SPEAKERS 


Large part of the burden of planning the legislative program rests with (left 
to right) House Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of New York, Speaker William 
R. Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, and House Majority Leader Sam Rayburn 


(Dem.), of Texas. 


Mrs. John N. Garner, wife of the Vice-President and former 
Speaker, and Mrs. William B. Bankhead, wife of the present 
Speaker (seated, left to right). 
worth, and Mrs. Frederick H. Gillett, widows of former Speakers. 


Standing, Mrs. Nicholas Long- 








NEW START ON OLD TASKS—TAX REVISION AND 
WAGE CONTROL—BIGGER NAVY, SMALLER CCC 


Newsaraccy + 5 


The cooperation keynote. Continu- 
ing deficits. Peace problems. Re- 
sistance to highway spending cuts. 


| estes from a 12-day vacation, the tnira session 

of the 75th Congress takes up the legisla- 
tive burden where the second session laid it 
down, 

With exception of the housing and crop- 
control bills, which have reached joint confer- 
ence stage, it is about the same burden that the 
special session shouldered on Nov. 15, with the 
addition of scheduled action on the routine ap- 
propriation bills and a prospective sharp in- 
crease in the Navy-building program. 

Appearing in person to read his message on 
the opening day of the new session, the Presi- 
dent promised not “to let the people down” and 
reiterated an insistance on “complete action” 
on the legislative program that was checked in 
the regular session last year by the bitter con- 
troversy over Supreme Court reorganization 
and that was hampered by Southern revolt on 
the wage-hour bill in the special session. (For 
text of message, see Page 10.) 


Though beaten in the 
House last month, pass- 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
age of a revived wage- 
FULL PROGRAM hour bill will be expected 


by the Administration, it was indicated. Back- 
ing up the statement of objectives outlined in the 
President’s message, Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, in a_ national 
radio broadcast, told the country that before 
this session adjourns there will be enacted a 
wage-hour bill, a farm bill, a tax revision bill, 
an executive reorganization bill, the appropri- 
ation of work-relief funds and “fundamental” 
changes in the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Roosevelt in his first message to the new 
session again promised economies that would 
ultimately balance the budget, but served notice 
that it could not be balanced during the next 
fiscal year. His Budget message, sent to Capi- 
tol Hill two days iater, indicated a prospective 
deficit of $950,000,000 for the 1939 fiscal year 
and revealed a $1,088,129,600 deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year that ends next June 30. 

The 1939 Budget contemplates economies and 
savings of $539,000,000 under that of 1938, but 
while slashing estimates in other directions, the 
President indicated he would call for a material 
increase in the national defense program, for 
which the next annual outlay will be about a 
billion dollars, and said that continuance of the 
business recession might swell demands for re- 
lief beyond present estimates. (For a detailed 
analysis of the Budget, see Page 13). 


HOPE TO ENACT 


Foreign affairs came in 
AMERICANS IN for Senate diseussion in 
connection with adoption 

CHINA DISCUSSED of a resolution by Sena- 
tor Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, calling on the 
State Department for information as to extent 
of American investments in China and the num- 


PROTECTION OF 


+ ber of United States citizens and the strength 4 bills, 





of our naval and military forces there. Major- 
ity Leader Barkley said the obligation for the 
United States to protect its nationals in China 
was not affected by how many of them there 
were or how great or little the financial stakes 
involved. Senators Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 
and Borah (Rep.); of Idaho, agreed in declaring 
there should be no United States withdrawal 
from the Far East, 

Intention of the Administration to enlarge 


* and speed up the Navy building program while 


cutting down in other directions stirred rum- 
blings of revolt among certain Congress ele- 
ments, particularly the roads bloc and_ sup- 
porters of the CCC. 


When the $1,414,818,535 
IN FUNDS FOR Independent Offices Sup- 
ply bill, first of the ma- 
CCC AND ROADS jor annual routine ap- 
propriation bills, was reported and was found 
to call for a 25 per cent slash in the number of 
CCC camps and enrollees, friends of the CCC, 
led by Rep. Johnson (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
voiced sharp protest at the $123,669,000 cut in 
appropriations for this agency. The CCC was 
being sacrificed to the bigger Navy-building pro- 
gram, Mr. Johnson contended. 

“One hundred and twenty-four million dol- 
lars will build two battleships,” he said. “Have 
we the unmitigated gall to say that in order to 
build battleships that all of us know are never 
used in actual warfare it is necessary to turn 
75,000 boys out of the CCC camps?” 

The President’s determination to expand the 
Navy but cut Federal aid grants for highway 
construction also met with defiance of another 
Oklahoman, Rep. Cartwright (Dem.), Chair- 
man of the House Roads Committee, who _in- 
troduced a new bill to perpetuate through 1940- 
41 the Federal road aid authorizations at the 
rate of $238,000,000 a year. Mr. Cartwright and 
his roads committee blocked the President’s 
plans at the special session to cut such appro- 
priations. 

While the prospective naval expansion pro- 
gram began taking shape in White House con- 
ferences and committee sessions, more immedi- 
ate concern of Congress majority leaders was 
to carry out Administration orders to kill the 
Ludlow resolution. This resolution would sub- 
mit to the States for ratification a constitutional 
amendment under which, except in case of in- 
vasion of the United States, Congress would 
have the power to declare war on a foreign 
power only upon approval of such a war 
declaration registered in a national referendum. 
Forced out of committee by a petition carrying 
218 House members’ signatures, the Ludlow 
plan comes to a showdown floor fight Jan. 10. 
There has been some preliminary oratory on 
the subject in the House, but for the most part 
opponents and proponents have waged their 
campaign on the issue over the radio. (For 
further details, see “Tide of World Affairs,” 
Page 7). 

The Senate finds itself facing the same sort 
of blockade as paralyzed all its action on other 
legislation for a week at the opening of the 
special session in November. Called up under a 
special agreement giving it procedure over other 


PROTEST CUTS 


the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching 
bill has touched off a new filibuster of South- 
ern Senators — the third filibuster on the 
bill that has been staged during this 75th Con- 
gress. 
FILIBUSTER ON Despite long and ram- 
bling speeches and other 
LYNCHING BILL ; : 

dilatory tactics of the 
TIES UP SENATE bill's opponents, Majority 
Leader Barkley announced he would hold it be- 
fore the Senate till action 6n it is’ completed. 
When small attendance resulted in repeated 
quorum calls and other parliamentary maneu- 
vers of a dilatory character, Senator Barkley 
admonished those responsible for delays and 
said that if necessary the Senate would be held 
to night sessions this week to expedite progress 
of the bill. 

Southern opponents of the measure found a 
powerful ally in the person of Senator Borah, 
who praised the South’s handling of the race 
question and said that passage of such legisla- 
tion would “pillory” that section and stir up 
‘old fires.” Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, under questioning, went into defense of 
constitutionality of the measure. If the filibus- 
ter can be broken, sponsors of the measure count 
on its passage with about 70 votes. It already 
has passed the House. 

On the two pieces of legislation passed at the 
special session—dealing ‘vith crop control and 
housing—conferees have been busy. On the 
farm bill a main controversial point has been 
whether the joint conference report would seek 
to eliminate the Boileau dairy bloc amendment, 
providing that land taken out of cultivation for 
other crops should not be used for pasturage or 
feed crops. The Administration is opposed to 
the amendment, though it was approved by sub- 
stantial majorities in both House and Senate. 


A thoroughgoing inves- 
tigation into TVA by the 
a See SHTe FTC is called for in a 
TROUBLES OF TVA joint resolution intro- 


duced by Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, 
father of the TVA Act. It would seek to in- 
quire whether the TVA program “has been 
handicapped or interfered with in any way by 
any internal dissension among members of the 
board” and would also gain information about 
effects of injunction suits filed by private power 
companies. An appropriation of $200,000 would 
be made to begin the inquiry. 

In the House another TVA investigation to be 
prosecuted by the Military Affairs Committee 
was sought by Rep. May (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
a hostile critic, who proposed looking into 
charges not only of internal discord but of al- 
leged TVA extravagance, wastfulness and use 
of deceptive propaganda. 

The week brought a Senate celebration of the 
80th birthday of Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, with appreciative tributes from a number 
of his colleagues. The Senator “ducked out” 
of the chamber during the eulogies. 

From the oldest Senator to one of the young- 
est interest momentarily turned last week when 
Senator Lodge (Rep.), while presiding tempo- 
rarily in the absence of Vice President Garner, 
leaned back too far and fell out of the presiding 
officer’s chair with a loud crash. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Real Depression 
Or a “Conspiracy ? 


Debate in the House. Ickes and 


Jackson speeches under fire. De- 

ficit in the budget cited. 
fAYHE business recession, uppermost the 
| minds of many law-makers as Congress reas- 
sembled, found early reflection in debate on 
Capitol Hill. In the House the recent speeches 
of Messrs. Jackson and Ickes (published in full 
text in The United States News, Jan. 3) setting 
forth the theory of a business conspiracy to dis- 
credit the Administration by deliberately causing 
a new depression, came in for attack and defense 
in discussion by members on both sides of the 
party aisle. Excerpts from the debate: 

Mr. Maverick (Dem of San Antonio, Tex.: 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record and include therein 
an address delivered by Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. Ricw ‘Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
whether the Secretary is going to repent of some 
of the things he stated the other day... when he 
attempted to show the American people there are 


only 60 families in this country in control of 
business ... the most ridiculous and asinine state- 
ment ever made by a public official. 

Mr. MAVERICK Whatever he said it is im- 
portant and concerns the Government. It ought 
to be in the Record; it should not be sup- 
pressed , 

Mr. THomas (Rep.), of Allendale, N. J.: I be- 


lieve it a very good idea to have this speech in 
the Record ... because I think this is one of the 
worst speeches ever made by a member of any 
party. ... 

Mrs. O'Day ‘(Dem.), of Rye, N. Y.: Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include therein four speeches 
by the Hon. Robert H. Jackson.... 

Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y.: Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentlewoman from New York if 
she is sure the President approves of this speech 
and wants it in the Record? 

Mrs. O'Day: I have not communicated with 
the President about it.... 

Mr. WapswortH (Rep.), of Geneseo, N. Y.: In 
view of the uncertainty surrounding relia- 
bility, I think I shall object, Mr. Speaker.... 


ATTACKS “CONSPIRACY” CHARGE 


Mr. PETTENGILL (Dem.), of South Bend, Ind.: 
In the last two or three weeks our ears have been 
assaulted with the charge that some 60 families 
have entered into a dark conspiracy to discredit 
the Administration and to liquidate the New Deal. 
These big bad wolves no doubt have eaten many 
innocent Little Red Riding Hoods. But the pres- 
ent charge is silly on the face of things, as busi- 
ness men do not take a loss of 25 billion dollars 
in stocks, securities, inventories, and so forth, to 
discredit anybody. ... 

I think it will be worth while considering what 
Leon Henderson, the chief economist for WPA... 
has to say on this matter. I quote from his press 
release of Dec. 15, 1937, issued shortly before cer- 
tain recent attacks on business were made: 


The table below shows that the total value of 
inventories of 50 large companies increased 
steadily from 1932 right down to Oct. 1 of this 
year. But the most astounding thing revealed by 
the table is that inventories of these 50 com- 
panies on Sept. 30, 1937, were larger than they 
were at the close of 1929, despite the fact that 
the 1929 price level was considerably higher. ... 

The plain truth of the matter is that busie 
ness in general had too much confidence and 
speculated in inventory buying. Business went 
blindly ahead even when many storm warnings 
were signalling that the great mass of consumers 
lacked purchasing power to take their goods off 
the market. 

Mr. Speaker, that . indicates very clearly 
that, in his judgment, there was the exact con- 
trary of an attempt to discredit the present Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Henderson is not a banker, in- 
dustrialist, nor a scion of the 60 families. He is 
one of the wheel-horses of the Administration, 
and, in my judgment, must think Secretary Ickes 


and Mr. Jackson are ignorant of the facts... 


LABOR AND TAX FACTOR 

Mr. SrrovicH ‘Dem.), of New York City: I 
have noticed that in connection with the steel in- 
dustry, because of the increases they gave la- 
bor, amounting to $125,000,000, at the same time 
the price of steel ... was increased to the extent 
of some $327,000,000. Does not my distinguished 
friend ... feel that that sort of thing has con- 
tributed very materially toward the business re- 
cession of the nation? ... 

Mr. PETTENGILL: There has been too much 
raising of prices. But in the light of the fact 
these companies have built up big inventories, 
how can anyone assume they did not hope to 
sell them... that they entered into a conspiracy 
to destroy the market in which to sell their in- 
ventories? Anyone who... believes this con- 
Sspiracy nonsense will not doubt go to his grave 
asserting that Jonah swallowed the whale.... 

Mr. SNELL: This increase in wages has not 
been the only increase so far as the cost of doing 
business under present conditions is concerned. 

MR. PETTENGILL: That is The tax 
item is materially contributing to the fact that 
we are running into a consumers’ strike today. 
... The consumer not only buys the goods but 
also has to pay these huge tax increases.... We 
face a serious situation This is no time for 
witch-burning and alibi-hunting.... 

Mr. Girrorp (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass In two 
months business has dropped like a rocket, taken 
a drop that took eight months in that avalanche 
OF ee «ad And yet, nothing but gasoline has 
been turned on the fire. Ickes and Jackson were 
pouring it on with gusto... 

The President promised us two years ago that 
in 1938 the budget would surely be balanced. Yet 
this morning he says it will be nearly two billion 
dollars out of balance. He now says that in 1939 
it will be nearly $900,000,000 out of balance.... 
What confidence can you, and I and business 
have today in his estimate as to the true state 
of the Nation’s financial outlook? ...I cannot 
help but think he has primarily a political mind, 
which at this particular time is most unfortunate 


its 


correct 


for the country. 
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Oat GF the Pegs 


Senator Barkley 
Democrat, of Kentucky, Majority 
Leader of the Senate, 


answers: 
HAVE every reason to believe th 
Congress sug 
gestions and 
legislation which the 
submitted. The 
Structive. It was in 
It ought to reassure 
that the President and his 
istration are seeking nothing 
permanent enhancement of the wel- 
fare of the American people 


will approve the 
recommendations for 
President has 
message was Cc 
excelient tone 
country 


Admin- 
put 


tne 


Senator McNary 
Republican, Minority Leader 
of the Senate, 


answers: 


HE President's address was 
ing and conciliatory in compar- 
ison with recent utterances by some 
of the Administration officials. It 
was an interesting talk 


pieas- 


Rep. Rayburn 
Democrat, of Texas, Majority 
Leader of the House, 

answers: 

- gpecnapappi 


sage is sound 
It does not 


ROOSEVELT’S mes- 
and conservative. 
to me there is 
anything in it would tend to 
continue the fright that business is 
supposed to have had. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me the message is 


appear 
that 


every elemen 

to follow 
i The surplus 
gains tax will be revised 


session 
and capital 
and rearranged 
strative difficult 


inequities and 


to iron out admin- 

ies and abolish 

whatever injustices 

present law 
th 


It has been so long since the anti- 


are contained in the 
trust laws have been revised it would 


appear to me to be wise to review 
them at this session of Congress 


Speaker Bankhead 


Democrat, of Alabama, 


answers: 


message to 

Congress, is direct and 
tolerant. Iam candidly pleased with 
the tenor of it. Of course, the mes- 


rec- 


HE President, in his 


clear 


reiteration of 
ommendations nvreviously made to 
Congress but it shows consistent 
to have those objectives at- 


largely 


sage 18 


anxiety 
tained by legislation 

The message is reassuring I do 
not or in any form of im- 
plication that could be drawn from 
it, any threat to legitimate business. 
There 
big 


See In lt 


There is nothing harsh in it. 


anything in it that any 


is not 


business man, or any little business Senator Glass falls 


man, could complain of. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with the President’s 
objectives throughout his whole Ad- 
ministration 

The President indicated that a 
little later he will make some spe- 
cific recommendations to Congress as 
reform in our anti-monopoly 
I cannot, however. express any 


two a 
laws 
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The United States News 


PITLE REGISTERED OU. S. PATENT OFFICE 


pPResiDEnt ROOSEVELT, in his annual message to Con- 

gress, discussed the Federal budget, revenue, business, labor 
and unemployment, national defense and other problems. He 
said, among other things, that Federal expenditures cannot be 
cut much below seven billion dollars a year without destroying 
essential functions or letting people starve. 

How do members of Congress react to the Presidents discus- 
sion of these vital problems? That constitutes the Question of 
the Week. 

To secure authoritative expressions on the subject, The United 
States News addressed the following inquiry to Congress lead- 
ers, directly concerned with the various fields of legislation: 

What is your opinion of the President's message, par- 
ticularly with respect to its significance to business? 

The views of many of these authorities in Congress are pre- 


sented herewith. 


until the later mes- 
There is no doubt 


some legislation along this line 


opinion on tnat 

sage is received Senator Vandenberg 
Republican, of Michigan, Member 
of the Senate Committee on 


Finance, 


answers: 
HE President 


self-defensively 


that 
is necessary. 

I was pleased that the President 
indicated only one additional piece 
of legislation for this Congress. 
That adds very much to my hope 
for an early adjournment of Con- 
gress in the spring. 


had much to 
about 
long deceive. Un 


say 
deceptions 
which will not for- 
tunately, however, he himself. still 
lis victim to delusions which will 
Democrat, of Virginia, Chair- 1ot much longer 
. la BI ur o ) 
man of the Senate Committee We all want $100,000,000,000 
in Misntinielitions national income which he seeks. But 
pprop ’ it will continue to recede until we 


answers: consistent pattern to 


T was a very 


delude 


the 


proceed by 
productive, American 
prosper 


nonest, 


business a fair 


give 
agreeable and engag- chance to 


from the and } 


tive, capitalistic system. 


ing ovide jobs under the competi- 


President’s 


sort of a message 


viewpoint. 








HOW DO LEGISLATORS 
VIEW PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE? 


*Representative Snell 
Republican, Minority Leader 
of the House, 


answers: 

HEARD President Roosevelt's mes- 
I have since read it over 
very carefully. I am still in doubt. 

While on the surface the message 

dalliative, there still is an under- 

current all the way through :t 
the President is going to con- 
his planned economy and 
t on the American people. 

As far as his statements go relat- 
ing to peace, preparedness and for- 
eign affairs, I do not think anyone 
finds much fault I always have 
been of the opinion that there is 
very little for Congress to do in the 
way of legislaticn as to foreign af- 
fairs and that that question should 
be left almost entirely to the Presi- 
dent and to the Department of State. 

I did not see in the President’s 
message to Congress any definite 
recommendations on some of the 
most vital questions before’ the 
country, such as unemployment and 
what the President is going to do 
about taxes and about balancing 
the budget. He practically left those 
questions alone 

The President admitted he does 
not expect to decrease the expend- 
itures of Government. He said he 
had asked some of the Administra- 
tion critics to recommend what ex- 
penditures to cut off and said he 
never received any definite reply. 1 
can make severa) definite sugges- 
tions that in no way would interfere 
with, or lessen, the efficiency of the 


sage 


[Continued on Page 15.] 











\ \ E STRUCK a sympathetic note when 


we asked readers of the U. S. News who had ideas on the 
subject to write to us answering the question “What is the 
matter with business?” It is impossible to print all of the 
replies. Herewith, extracts from some of the letters show- 
ing a healthy state of concern over many matters of public 


interest. 


McPHERSON, KANSAS 

“Here is the grass roots answer. This is where we raise your 
biscuits and bread, about the third greatest wheat-producing 
county in the United States. We are also near the top in 
poultry. We have plenty to eat and should be happy, but we 
cannot afford to buy your manufactured products. Wheat has 
been as low as 70c, chicken 7c to 12c a pound, eggs 13c to 20c 
a dozen. If you people can work the factories to capacity we 
could feed your employees and buy their products. If busi- 
ness is allowed to take its course without too many restric- 
tions, the new year should open up great possibilities.” 


HADDON HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
“It is safe to predict that a continuation of restricted individual 
activity, of substituting still more machine power for man 
power, will not solve the problem but aggravate an already 
precarious situation not only financially but socially.” 


VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
“What is the matter with business? 
“Fear. 
“Fear of what? 
“Roosevelt. 
“Why? 
“Unbalanced judgment.” 


SAUSALITO, CALIF. 





“Business is rotten, with a set-up equipped and capitalized to 
produce and distribute a certain volume of goods and sell 
nothing like that volume. That is the case with American 
business today. It grew up awfully fast, which is to its credit, 
but in the process it grew out of its pants. 

“Let business be left to business men, including workmen and 
small investors. Let us charge the government with other 
matters—the restoration of balance as between producing and 
purchasing power, relief of want, etc., cooperating as citizens 
in that effort. We are young and we are learning. The thing 


can be done.” 


eS —__ 





HAVE YOU EVER DRIVEN A 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
“Let us have a small profit by all. A large profit for the few 
encourages depression. A small profit for all brings prosper- 
ity. It is a give and take issue that will thaw out business. At 
present big business is receiving more than its share. There 
is enough for all.” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
“When a nation goes mad the howl for a saviour comes up. 
Back of our sentimental President is a coterie of men and wo- 
men poisoned with the virus of Marxian socialism. From this 
source and the colleges has poured misinformation; a pseudo 
We must adopt the technique of an 





Engine 


science of economics. 
economy of freedom.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
“The great difficulty seems to be lack of cooperation between 
the government and business. Since there cannot be full em- 
ployment, and business finds it difficult to function, and since 
business must be encouraged to thrive, why is so much done 
by the politicians to suppress it? Why kill the goose that lays 


the golden egg?” 


FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

“The market for real estate has come to a halt in spite of the 
fact that much income property here pays from 7% to 10%. It 
is estimated that San Francisco properties need $20,000,000 
worth of repairs and modernization. If interest rates were 
lower these improvements would be made. I should like to 
hear some outstanding banker explain why he and his col- 
leagues follow the policies they do towards sound income-pro- 
ducing real estate.” 


BLOUNTSTOWN, FLA. 
“The President has choked on another piece of ‘must’ legisla~ 
tion and cannot ‘budget.’” 








ADA, OHIO 

“Business tends to follow a course normal with the prosperity 
of the nation. You cannot turn business production ahead as 
you do a clock. You cannot adjust the wage scale of business 
because it is the nation’s average income. If you regulate busi- 
ness it will eventually kick back. Business is too vast to be 
controlled by any one policy or idea. Less interference would 
allow business to run according to supply and demand.” 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
“Business is suffering from the lack of circulation of money. 
Government should buy up its outstanding bonds, stop the 
banks from issuing more than $3 bank credit for one dollar. 
Congress should enact the Townsend plan. We will have to 
give up the idea of running business for profit. The capital- 


ism of today is out.” 


CROWN POINT, IND. 
“If labor, capital and the farmers had sense enough to elect 
common sense lawmakers who are honest and who would 
pass simple laws giving everybody an equal chance, business 
would be good and we would have prosperity.” 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR V2 


Owners report from 14 to 18 miles to the gallon, under a 


LAWSON, MO. 
“Eliminate all real estate and personal taxes and substitute a 
gross sales tax. Let it apply to all products, manufactured or 
otherwise. This would help the farmer who must pay taxes 


People who have never driven a twelve-cylinder car may 
on land whether it produces anything or not.” 


think of it, primarily, as capable of high speed. The Lincoln- _—_ wide variety of traffic, road and weather conditions. 


Zephyr is that, most certainly, but the joy of driving it comes And some people jump to the conclusion that the Lincoln- 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


Zephyr must be an expensive car to buy. It is medium in 
“Roosevelt is what is wrong with business.” 


in many other ways. Always the Lincoln-Zephyr has power 
price. Wholly new in beauty, in balance, in riding ease, and 


car of its kind at 


in reserve. At any speed, in traffic, or on the open road, it 
x*e 


goes evenly, smoothly, gently. safety, this modern “twelve” is the only 


Peas is a cross-section of what the public is thinking. 
We don’t know the answer yet. But it is a healthy 
sign when people wrestle with the problem and exchange 
views frankly in open meeting. 
For our part, here at Standard Oil (N. J.) we are going 
along trying to make business better by turning out such 
good gasoline and motor oil, NUJOL and FLIT, wax and 
fuel oil, ESSOBURNERS, facial creams, boxes, cans and 
barrels that more and more people will use them. We do 
not retain much out of the dollars paid for our products 
but pay out almost all to labor, or to those who supply ma- 
terial. The petroleum industry is selling gasoline, ex-tax, 
at half the price for which it retailed in 1920. 


Every move of this powerful car inspires confidence and any price! 


encourages better driving. New owners discover that familiar Choose from six handsome body types, including the two 


new convertibles, Sedan and Coupe. Lincoln Motor Com- 





trips are made more quickly — but, that they drive less fast 
than before. Having picked an even pace, they maintain it pany, builders of Lincoln and Lincoln-Zephyr V-12s 


— without pressure, without fatigue. 














And many people who have never driven a twelve-cylinder 
4 Dein : 905 

car think of it as inherently expensive to operate. Li ] © Prices begin at $1295, delivered at Detroit factory. State and 

7 <= : I + Lincoin- federal taxes extra. The Sedan (illustrated above) is $1395, deliv. 


Zephyr performance is both efficient and economical. ered at Detroit factory; this price includes white side-wall tires 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard New 
to 


Ladies, Ladies, That's No Way 
Peddle Your Fish! 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Status of Comptroller General 
2. Curtailment of CCC 


3. The Slump in Auto Industry 


BOLITION of the office of Comptroller General 
A recommended under the Administration’s 
for reorganiaztion of the Executive depart- 
is opposed by 70 per cent of commenting 








plan 
ments, is 
newspapers following the recent objection lodged 
by Senator Byrd, of Virginia, against such a 
pr posal. Thirty per cent, while conceding that 
an auditing branch of the Government responsi- 
ble only to the President may have some admin- 
istrative values, believe that Congress should give 
careful study to any action which would deliver 
control of the purse-strings to the Executive Of- 
fice. 

Continued independence of the office is favored 
by majority opinion because of its official position 
as “watchdog of the Treasury”, and the need of 
an independent agency to place a curb on spend- 
ing which has not been properly authorized. 

It is pointed out that under present financing, 
a vast and complicated system of expenditures 
has been established and that accurate informa- 
tion about it should be provided for the members 
of Congress and the public. This is believed to be 
most efficiently done by a Comptroller General. 








The Future of the CCC 


DMINISTRATION desire for a one-third cur- 
tailment of the appropriation for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is indorsed by 18 per cent of 
renting newspapers; is attacked by 82 per 








ce 
In support of the Government proposal, it is 








Fone > 











Cartoonist Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


Don’t Overlook the Monkey Wrench 





argued that, combined with proposed reduction 
in highway funds, this would be a commendable 








initial move in the effort to meet the increased 
cost of national defense by budget cuts in other 
branches. 

Opposition is based on the contention that the 
CCC has been the most popular of Government 
activities, and at_ its beneficial effects have 





been found to be many. 





Slack Times in Auto Field 


ge aa oi 30,000 workers off the payroll of 
A General Mo with prospects of idleness 
until spring, is blamed by 50 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers on labor controversies and 
Government policies. An equal proportion of 
the press blame the situation on the condition 
of the used-car business, and on war conditions 
throughout the world which have added to the 
cost of materials, leading to resultant check on 
the volume of sales. 

Editors who place the blame on domestic con- 
ditions point to the fact that General Motors 
plants in Canada have not been curtailed in pro- 
duction. 

Some newspapers, which feel that the lay-off 
will affect demand in other lines of business, sug- 
gest the remedy of reduced prices for cars and 
an agreement for reduced wages during the 
period of slack business. 
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HE President’s message to Congress is ac- | 
cepted by 48 per cent of the commenting | 
newspapers as conciliatory toward business, and, 
to that extent, encouraging to the country. In 
the opinion of 52 per cent, the Executive, while 
seeking cooperation of business, offers no change 
in the policies to which he has been devoted | 
and fails to produce the confidence or which | 
(Text of message on 

| 


recovery must be based. 
Page 10.) 


MESSAGE STYLED BY 
MANY AS ‘MODERATE’ ® 


“Mr. Roosevelt professes a readiness to work 
hand in hand with industry but declares that 
co-operation cannot be ‘conscripted.’ 
not the slightest necessity or reason for con- 


scription.” 


“If the President will be as conciliatory in 
actions as he was yesterday in words, if he will 
condemn his left-wing assistants to silence, if 
he will be as ready to accept advice as he is to 
give it and as willing to admit error as he says 
he is, he will find both business and the Con- 
gress prepared to join forces with him in the 
They also do not want to 


common endeavor. 
‘let the people down. 


,” 


“All in all the message was disappointing,” 
remarks the Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Rep.), 
An independ- 
ent Congress can and should do the things 
needed to halt the present decline and start both 
business and employment in the right direction.” 

“Under its comparative moderation,” states | 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), | 
“business probably will not retreat further into 
uncertainty and inaction, but it would be too 
much tg hope that it presages an end of costly 
alienation of Government and business.” 


“our hope now lies in Congress. 


“Tt was moderate and reassuring,” declares the 
Hartford Times (Dem.), while the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), hails a “tone of modera- 


“The nation will give 
rateful thanks,” says the 
; , Boston Transcript (Rep.) 
AND ‘CONCILIATORY’ «55 the temperate tone 


of the message,” and that paper concludes: 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE: AN EDITORIAL ANALYSIS 


¢ resume its forward march or how far its recov- 
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Cartoonist Elderman 
Don’t Look Now, But 
We're Being Followed 







FEDERAL GOV'T HAS BEEN ON 
THE ROAD TOWARD BANKRUPTCY... 


m the Was 


HISTORY LIBERAL GOV'TS HAVE 
BEEN WRECKED ON ROCKS OF 





FOR THREE LONG YEARS THE 








TOO OFTEN IN RECENT 







LOOSE FISCAL POLICY. 
WE MUST AVOID THIS DANGER, 
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tion,” and the 





sage.” 


“One 


learns,” 


VALUE OF PROMISES 
SAID TO LIE IN THE 
ACTS THAT FOLLOW 


Louisville 
(Dem.), calls it “a firm but conciliatory mes- 


says the Providence Journal 
(Ind.), “that the President is irritated by labor’s 
failure to capitalize fully the opportunities that 
a friendly Administration has afforded. 
grets particularly the factional disputes and di- | 
visions in labor’s camp.” 


President’s 

according to 
York Times (Dem.), “will 
lie in the matiner and the extent to which they 
are translated into action ... Let the Adminis- 
tration act in the co-operative spirit for which 
he spoke, let Congress seize its own opportunity 
to enact such remedial legislation as is required 
in the present situation, and there need be no 
doubt of how rapidly American business can 


Courier-Journal 


| Think | 
| 
| 


He re- 


“The real test of the 
assurance,” 
the New 





ery will go.” 

“The calm tone of the message,” states the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “is a welcome 
relief after the Jackson diatribes and the Ickes 
hysterics. For its dignity of manner and re- 
straint in verbiage, an angry and resentful coun- 


LIVING STANDARDS 
DEPEND, IT IS SAID, 
UPON PRODUCTION 
| (Ind.), “is the assumption that the nation can 
have generally higher wages and a generally im- 
proved standard of living without producing 


try can give thanks.” 

A demand “for more than can be expected” 
is found by the Omaha World-Herald (Ind)., 
in the President’s stand that it is “thé duty of 
all to co-operate with Government in ‘whatever 
program’ it may elect to follow.” 


“The fundamental and 
disastrous mistake in 
New Deal . 
says the Kansas City Star 


economics,’ 


“The President’s announcement,” according to 
the Portland Oregonian (Rep.), “that he will 
send a special message recommending new laws 
to govern the relationship of Government to 
business is likely to be generally regarded more 
as a threat than a promise, It will have an effect 
of further unsettlement.” 

“Through the message,” runs the main idea, 
argues the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
(Dem.), “that he knows what ails the country 
and he means to cure it; which is a thing no 
President can do or was elected to do. 
country would be better off with no President 
than one who makes it his business to assume 
guardianship of ali business and to punish what 
to his mind is bad business.” 

“The President gave no word of real encour- 
agement,” asserts the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram (Rep.), 
abuses, regarding tax relief for business; no hint 
that business might do better with a little more 
freedom; no hint that some of the New Deal 
pet ideas might need modification; no hint that 
the present recession would require a calmer, 
more thorough and less partisan effort to check 
it than either this administration or any previous 
administration has ever displayed.” 


The 


“regarding correction of tax 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


as joel lays” 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are _ invited. 
Those not iniended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached i 
published, should be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


In Defense of Business 


Sir:—The Dec. 11 speech of Robert H 
General 


Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
is typically New Deal iu tone, 
dripping between the lines with in- 


nuendo, sarcasm, insinuation that busi- 
fess, particularly big business, motives 
are all diabolical in character. 

How can the Chief Executive’s men- 
tality be other than biased when he 
listens to one type of harangue eman- 
ating from sources totally ignorant, 
either from experience or education, of 
the processes by which a competitive 
dollar is made? And it must be remem- 
bered that most of the revenues of Gov- 
ernment are derived from the profits of 
business, which profits are vastiy more 
difficult to make under present govern- 
mental strangulative policies than they 
formerly were. The President’s  busi- 
ness experience is extremely limited. 
Why does he not take someone on 4 
fishing trip to present the other side of 
the picture? Does he still think some 


way can |. found to choke all business 
and yet « ‘ive the necessary revenue 
from it tr tinance the greatest bureauc- 


racy ana the greatest political and pat- 
ronage machine in the history of the 
country? 

Mr. Jackson throws all responsibility 
for increased prices on business when it 
has been the avowed purpose of this 
Administration to get prices and wages 
back to the 1926 level in order to save 
the debt structure created at that time 
He seems not to take into consideration 
that greatly increased taxes of al' kinds, 
higher hourly wage rates than we had 
in the years previous to 1929 and low- 
ered efficiency in manufacturing on ac- 
count of shorter hours and more shifts, 
were bound tu be reflected in prices... . 

The insidious policy of impugning the 
motives of all business during the past 
five years by this Administration has had 
‘ve dangerous effect of creating the 
greatest class hatred since the Civil 
War. It has becn confidence-destroying, 





+ both to capital and labor. . 








. Further 
shackling of business which this man 
threatens will further freeze business 
activity and further lower the standard 
of living. . . . Confidence will never re- 
turn until business is unshackled and 
until this character assassination is defi- 
nitely stopped. Speeches like this are 
like a lighted match to a tank of gaso- 
line and serve only to widen the breach. 
We need men at the helm who can be 
fair and just to all the people 

Pontiac, Mich. H. L. BLACKWOOD. 


x** * 


Blames Industry for Unempioyment 

Sir:—I should like to give a house- 
wife’s viewpoint on how to end the de- 
pression, recession or whatever it is 

There is no room for politics in this 
tragedy of unemployment. And it seems 
that Big Business is the guilty party— 
they are playing politics, venting their 
hatred for the President and his hu- 
manitarian views, on the people of these 
United States . 

I suggest that Big Business reemploy 
immediately those they have laid 
off—close to a million since September, 
with the prospect of it beimg two mil- 
lion by February. Run factories 60 hours 
a week, using two shifts of 30 hour: 
each. Similarly keep stores open 60 
hours a week, and so on down the line. 
The first place to begin 
rolls, taking back those in each indus- 
try that have been laid off in the past 
seven vears—even those aged 40 and 50 

I am quite sure that there is no law 
against using profits to distribute in the 
form of wages. As industry assumes its 
responsibilities of employing those on 
relief, the Government will be able to 
begin balancing the budget, which is so 
unbalanced because industry has lain 
down on its job.... 

After industry has assumed its duty 
and reemployed the workers now un- 
employed, if and when new labor-saving 
machinery is invented and installed, let 
it not make the big mistake again of 
laying off workers. 






just 


is on the reliez 


Cut the hours in- 
stead, but don’t lay off a single man. 
and don’t cut wages below the cost of 
living. . . . If you must further cut down 
on workers, lay off the married women 
whose husbands’ incomes are sufficient. 
Des Moines, Ia. MRS. F. R. W 


+ 


Sees Initiative Stifled 

Sir:—-What this country needs are tens 
of thousands of new enterprises to be 
financed by the idle private tens of bil- 
lions of dollars now lying inactive in 
the banks throughout the land, to cre- 
ate new wealth and new jobs for millions 
of unemployed men and women, there- 
by creating the much needed prosperity 
for our United States 

Our Government has spent many bil- 


lions of dollars in its efforts to prime 
the pump, but those billions have not 
created any new wealth but have cre- 


ated an exorbitant national debt which 
everyone of us—even the one-third “ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-nourished”—must 
eventually pay out of our pockets if the 
nation is not to go bankrupt. 

There still exists the famous Ameri- 
can pioneering spirit among our people, 
but present conditions have hogtied any 
and all initiative except among grafters, 


chiselers and racketeers who still get 
theirs. ALBERT E. BADER. 
Hachita, N. M. 
x * * 
Strikes and the Slump 
Sir:—Strikes! strikes! strikes! They 
have been really the greate cause of 
the business recession. . .. A let-up in 
strikes would do more than lessened tax- 
ation to help business men 
Livermore, Calif ELMER G. STILL. 
x * * 


Organized Labor vs. Fascism 
Sir:—The unions of this country will 
be one of the greatest bulwarks against 
fascism and war. ... You ought to de- 
fend those that produce our daily bread, 
heave our molten metal and run our 
transportation system. They are the 
salt of God’s green earth. 
Eureka, Calif. LEO D. STRAUSS. 
x~* 


Our Troops in the Far East 

Sir:—Your “Question of the Week” 
page devoted to opinions as to whether 
the United States should continue to 
maintain military and naval forces in 
the Sino-Jap war zone of China is in- 
teresting and laudable. 

I am pleased to note that the heads 
of several religious dominations which 
represented by missionaries in 

are almost unanimous in assert- 


are 


China 





ing that the United States should with- 
draw all such forces and that they do 
not now, nor never have desired Ameri- 
can armed forces to protect their mis- 
sionaries in China or any other coun- 
Se 

If it is proper for the United States 
to maintain military and naval forces 
in the Sino-Jap war zone, why do we 
not maintain such forces in the war 
zone of Spain, and why did we not do 
so in Ethiopia while Italy was invading 
that country? J. P. RYAN. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * * 


The People and War 

Sir:—Unless organized groups appeal 
to the President and to Congress, this 
nation will be engaged in another world 
war. The President and other war of- 
ficials announce that they are not in 
favor of the people, who do the fight- 
ing and pay the cost of war. having any 
voice in the matter of an Important war 
declaration. ... 

This nation should not be so foolish 
as to enter war for the protection of 
private citizens who accepted China as 
a very lucrative place for business. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. E. E. CASSELL. 

x«** 


Decries War Scare Talk 
Sir:—I am writing to commend you 

upon the opening sentence in your “To- 
morrow” column: “The United States 
is not drifting into a war with Japan 
and there is no reason for undue ex- 
citement over the Panay incident.” 
That line, contrary to general newspaper 
attitudes, expresses in our opinion the 
proper attitude that the press of the 
United States should take. 

IRVIN H. FATCHILD. 
Chicago, Ill 

x * * 


Calls for a Boycott 

Sir:—England, France, Russia and the 
United States could put on a boycott 
that would stop Japan. I fear you are 
mistaken as to who is letting Japan have 
her way. The big importers are not 
willing to boycott Japan. Birth control 
and greed control are the essential 
things for peace. W. W. BROWN. 
Davison, Mich. 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Unemployment Census 


2. Mr. Ickes’ Speech 





3. The Silver Subsidy 





HE report of the federal census on unempioy- 
ment by voluntary registration is accepted by 
37 per cent of commenting newspapers as valu- 
able data, reflecting existing work conditions 
This census showed that 17,822,012 men and 
women lacked private employment and desired 
to work. Other information beyond the returns 
of the voluntary census led enumerators to esti- 
mate that the total should be 10,870,000. That 
leads 67 per cent of the commenting newspapers 
to doubt the practical value of the tabulation, 
because of the variance in the total figures. 
Commentators in the minority, however, in- 
sist the tabulation was of value because it was 
the first effort at such a census since mass em- 
ployment became a social problem, and say the 


figures have added value because the count was 
made at the same time throughout the whole 
country, under the most favorable conditions 


for an accurate estimate. 





The Question of Monopoly 


ECENT radio address of Secretary Ickes, at- 

tacking business leadership and methods, al- 
leging as proof of the concentration of wealth 
that 60 families today are responsible for eco- 
nomic conditions in this country, is assailed by 
93 per cent of the commenting newspapers who 
view the speech as an alibi for the present busi- 
ness recession, put forth to defend the Admin- 
istration. 

Such editors in general declare the Secretary 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the South Bend Tribune 


Another Shotgun Wedding 





offered no proof of his charges and argue that 
corporation reports, with few exceptions, show 
that stockholders form so large a group that 
monopoly in the hands of a few is impossible. 
The allegation that 60 families control America’s 
destinies is viewed by these editors as a political 
appeal, another form of the Administration at- 
tack on “economic royalistis.” 

Defending the Secretary, a small minority of 
commenting newspapers (7 per cent), repeat the 
charges that monopoly does exist and that busi- 
ness abuses are rampant. 





The Price of Silver 


N OST newspapers, commenting on Governe 
IVE ment action in reducing the price at which 
it will buy silver from American mines from 
77.57 to 64.64 cents an ounce, contend that the 
new price should have been still lower. It is 
now 20 cents above the world market. 

The question is asked by many editors why 
silver should be bought at a pegged price, which 
merely creates a subsidy for silver States. 

While one of the original arguments was that 
trade with China might be increased through 
the effect on then-existing Chinese currency, 
changes in China are declared to have made 
that policy a failure. 

The cost of the Administration silver program 
is advanced by some editors as one reason for 
the increased national debt, and others insist 
that the accumulation of the metal by the nation 
is useless as, they declare, it is now unmarket- 
able. Most of these commenting editors advise 
the government to follow the world market in 
price. 
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VY Egypt which has won it ainst dismissa rf hei leader, 
] 4 7, ie) i ! independence f reat former Premier Nahas aan in 
.e] n, youthful ing arouk i both chambers voted lack of con- 

> his troubl with militant fidence in the King’s new cabinet 
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MW) i ‘ourse bi ial nat al referen- i Germany 
lanes pacryy / we j Ambassador 
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larmed and Dodd 
building. 


that 218 House signer 
> obtained on a petition for the 
Administrat leaders 


orders to 


aipiomatic Ss! 
From Moscow 
transfer 
Joseph Davies, 
dor Hugh Gibson, wh 
Ambassador to Belgium 

, now An 

become Ambsz 


Speed-up warship 


w plan 
Japan’s demands on aliens in received 


China. 


Diplomatic changes. he Secretary and the Assistant to succeed 
Secretary of War have taken to the 
hustings in opposition to Chair- 
man McReynolds. of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, launched a radio 

ack Admul 


the House are being 


| yprees portions 
Roosevelt's 
. conorts 


istration 


mustered to 


anda 


block the resolution 


ts religious 


On the other side, the ranking ; ; a 
f the Foreign Af- : ‘ 
Representative Fish 

York been the 

ly of Representa- 

Indiana, in 
Veterans’ 

thers are being 
resolution, but | 
forma)! 


reg- 


minority mem 
fairs Committee 
Rep of New 


believes to reasil al n ‘ ressive al 
f non-democratic nation tive Ludlow (Dem.), of 


regimentation of 
tive, and predicted that the growing 
armaments race is heading toward 
another World War 

x * * 


NAVY DAY AT THE WHITE HOUSE ieaige nial Wettioie 


yf increased ant 


intellectual initia- 
nguage His has 
most 
lessness of Harris & Ewing 


uppo of the resolution 


respecting 


IGH naval officials and members of key Congressional commit- 

tees conferred with President Roosevelt in regard to expected 
proposais for a naval expansion program. Left to right: Rep. Carl 
Vinson, Chairman, House Naval Affairs Committee; Rep. Edward 
Taylor, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee; Rep. William 
B. Umstead; Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, and 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations. 


persecution pol 


. ? the newls 
icles Of Une newiy 


THE SUPER CHIEF 
39%4 hours, strictly first-class extra-fare streamliner, Chicago to 
Los Angeles. From Chicago each Tuesday, until about February 
20, when the second Super Chief, now building, will provide 
two departures each week from Chicago. 


CHIEF 

Hours fastest, first-class extra-fare daily train to California, 
carrying Phoenix Pullman four times weekly throughout the 
winter. The Chief is now being completely re-equipped with 
stainless steel cars, beautiful as those on the Super Chief. 


stalled Rumanian regime of Premie: 
In ashington, Rep. Sir 

h (Dem York City, 
troduced a ( 101 calling on 
Roosevelt 


church, 
anda 
headed 


by various 

rganizations 

national citizens’ committee 
by Major 1 Ww. C 

1, and in university presi- 

itors and church and labor 


has been organized to push 


Rivers, re- ‘ 

to make 
intercession in behalf of 
Both Paris 


é London took parallel action to 


President also 


diplomatic 





planned Rumanian minorities 


But expectat 

829.400 budget 
Navy will be ry materially en 
larged by a basic increase in speeded 


+7) > 


up Navy building seven more 
of the $60,000,000 batt 
as the new Washingtor 
Caroline 
with a substantial increase in the 
number of uise! nd smaller 


craft 


leship. such 
ana 


been 


Scope of the new program was ex- 
pected to | divuls in a special 
message later. At tt Thite House 
Congress leaders and Navy officials 
conferred with the President on de- 
tails of the Navy expansion 1 


tion 


WAR REFERENDUM FOUGHT 
Meanwhile proponents and oppon- 


ents gird for a more immediate 
House sh 
Ludlow resolution 


amendment 


owdown Jan. 10, on the 
proposing a con- 
Stitutional under which 
Congress 
and attack on the United 
would t 
an offensive war on a foreign enemy 
yvved such a 


except in case of invasion 
] States 
not be empowered to ceclé 


till the people had appr 


CLASHING ON ARGUMENTS + 
Speeches of Administration oppon- 
ents of the Ludlow plan have con- 
hamper the Presi- 
a firm handling of foreign 
. that it would lower American 
tige abroad, would expose Amer- 
to attack before a referendum 
could be completed, would endanger 
the Monroe doctrine, and would vio- 
late American principles of 
representative government 


nded it would 


bask 


an In- 
natlion- 


Proponents answer that 
stitute of Public Opinion 
wide poll shows 70 per cent popular 
approval of the plan and that the 
Democratic party pledged 
1924 


tional 


platform, adopted at the 
party convention lial 

in which Messrs 
ner and five members of the 
Cabinet, Messrs. Hull 
Swanson, Farley and Roper, 

delegates, and Senator Pittman, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, was secretary of 


present 


itself to 
the war referendum principle in its 


the 1924 party platform committee 
Proponents argue the plan would 
not apply in case of attack or in- 
that under modern condi- 
tions a referendum could be 
in a few days’ time, and that 
fecting amendments to th? original 


vasion, 
taken 
per- 


plan will be offered to safeguard the 
Monroe doctrine 
x * * 


While Japanese troops continued 
to push their invasion in 
Chinese sectors, Tokio 
pressed confidence that the Chine 
would soon sue for peace. But Chi 
Gen 


reorganizing 


various 


officials ex- 


nese dispatches indicated that 
Chiang Kai-shek was 
and strengthening the Chinese army 
for continued resistance. Foreigners 
at Shanghai were perturbed by Jap- 


anese demands for a contro 

fluence in the municipal council that 
administers the Shanghai Inlerna- 
tional Settlement 


‘ndous force 


the Spanish war, 
unable to dislodge 
repossession of pro- 
ital of Teurel, salient 
Aragon. Blizzards and 


Nnghting 


keypoint in 
deep snow handicapped the 
on both sides 

x * * 

In addition to nominations of 
Maritime Commission Chairman 
Joseph Kennedy and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Hugh Wilson to be 
Ambassadors to Great Britain and 


remind the Goga government of its 
obligations under the treaty guar- 
sing Rumanian minority rights 
France fears her Little Entente all) 
s drifting the Rome-Berlin 

fascist axis This concer: 
Bucharest action giv- 


ing formal recognition to Mussolini’s 


toward 


WW 


heightened by 


conquest of Ethiopia. 

x * *® 
While Britain mildly protested fate 
of the 800,000 Jews in Rumania 
British Zionists were aroused against 
London furthe: 
delay 


announcement of a 
study that will 
plans approved in principle by 

Cabinet last July for partitioning 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
The Holy Land has been 
martial law for several 


commission 


states 
under 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Third in the Santa Fe trio of all-Pullman California trains, 
known to transcontinental travelers for 40 years. No extra fare. 
GRAND CANYON LIMITED 
A fine fast train for all classes of travel, carryin 
Pullmans via Grand Canyon, and daily Phoenix 
THE NAVAJO 
Only two nights between Chicago and Los Angeles. For 
Coach, Tourist-Sleeper and Standard Pullman passengers. 
SCOUT 
Swift, fine, economy train to Los Angeles, for coach and Tourist- 
Sleeper passengers only. Fred Harvey dining car meals, only 
90¢ a day; special car for women and children; courier-nurese; 
radio; free porter service, pillows, cups, ete. 


ALL AIR-CONDITIONED, OF COURSE 


address— 


Dining Car, 
ullman. 


For reservations, details, etc 
G I tp. 1 s. Agent 
1500 C} , 
PHILADE! i 
Phor 
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What 


to Say 


to people 
who want to borrow money 


WW!!! 
f 


less give it 


N friends or relatives ask for 
ancial assistance you doubt- 
as often and as liberally 
as vou can afford. But there are times 
when one must sav no, when one’s 
assistance must be 


helpft | advice 


limited to giving 


Have you sometimes wondered 


what tO Sav in such circumstances? 


Have you wished you knew more 
about available lending agencies 

more about the terms on which re 
sponsible people may obtain loans 
there? To meet numerous requests for 
such information we have just pre 
pared an interesting booklet entitled 
‘‘For the Man 


Alwavs | 


Whose Advice is 


Asked 


Where people may borrow 


without collateral 
This booklet contains an impartial 
discussion of whether a famil\ d 
borrow and two verv important pre 
Then 


follows helpful information on where 


cautions to be taken if it 


people mav borrow —nor merely the 
fortunate few 


eral-—bu 


bankable collat 


with 
also the estimated 80°; of 
the population without acce 1 
nary bank credit 

In most 
obta 
let tc 
be made an 


the cost. A conven 


table makes comparison of the fea- 
tures of the different types of loans 
quick and easy. The simple explana 
tion of how rates are camputed will 
correct certain common misunder 
standings of the cost of widely used 
types of personal loans. A ‘“‘word of 
caution’ contains a final suggestion 


4 great importance to the borrower 


Booklet sent free 
Household Finance Corporation has 
published this booklet to promote a 
wider knowledge of the available 
sources of cash loans for consumers 
You are invited to send for a copy 
without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


HERE do we go trom here? 
That is the present problem. 


It is not so important that we should , suvery 
seek to fix the blame for the continuance of 
the depression of the early 1930s or for the 


existence of this immediate crisis. Nor is it 


wise that we should spend any of our already 


depleted energies in debate as to whether we 
are now in a major depression or merely in & 


minor recession. The fact is that the situa- 
tion is bad. Our only concern should be what 
we intend to do about it. 

If we accept the soundness of this reasoning 
we well may pause to take stock of our diffi- 
culties, to seek the reasons for their existence 
and to decide wherein ties their solution. Then, 


and only then, may we act with that confi- | 


dence which is born of a knowledge of our 
objectives and of the course by which they 
are to be reached 

For a definition of ow difficulties it will 
be sufficient to say that they constitute the 
distressing economic condition brought about 
by a decline in business. 

Investigation of the causes will require con- 
siderable study, although the determination 
of these causes involves littie more than a 
consideration of our history for a decade or so. 


The Past. 

In America, th: years 1923-1927 were years 
of reasonable contentment and productive 
work. The world war, like all wars, had 
diverted the nation to wasteful, non-produc- 
tive employment and, at its close, had brought 
a depression—as all wars do. <A period fol- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


jbaving saved billions for this rainy day, was; that fifty pieces of money should be regarded 


pending these billions to keep the wheels/as equal to one hundred. . 


. but neither of 


urning until, as was inevitable, new capital these measures would cure a depreasion. They 
was produced and a new era of progress set | might relieve debtors and injure creditors, 
in. The political party which won the election | but could not set the wheels of industry in 
jot 1932 recognized in its platform that re-/| motion.” 


was to be accomplished by work, 
saving, prudence and a strict adherence to the 
aws of economics. It condemned the heresy 
of spending one’s way out of debt. It pledged 
»|to the country the immediate and drastic re- 


We need not be concerned here with why we 
did these things or the weight of the compul- 
sion to do them. Our interest lies in the re- 
sults they have produced. By suddenly and re- 
markably increasing the price of gold and 


“(Advertisement inserted by The New York Sun) 


euction of Government expenditures, the silver we did raise remarkably the money 
maintenance of the national credit by a bal-| price of agricultural products but, and this is 
lanced budget, a sound currency to be pre-| most important, we also raised ithe money 
served at all hazards and a competitive tariff.| price of all other commodities, We are the 
Uhis orderly, orthodox program was not fol-/only nation in the world which holds that 
| owed. Its abandonment has been excused | gold is worth $35 an ounce and silver worth 
jon the grounds that an emergency arose in| 77.57 cents or 64.64 cents am ounce. Conse- 
/1988 in which it was imperative that an in-| quently we alone are the buyers at these 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Proof is self-evident that taxes are whittling) of no consequence to any one but its pro-|by punitive taxation, to abolish child labor, to 


away the purchasing power of the wage-| 


earner. There is this new instrument, the sales 


prietors; and so none exempt from a compu | 
sion to serve a planned public interest.” We 


fix minimum wages and maximum working 
hours, to institute unemployment insurance 


tax, which in New York city alone takes more | have witnessed the regimentation, supposedly and a social security system and to reduce the 


than $50,000,000 a year. There is this other |emergency, of private business under the expenses of government. 


Class hatred was 


new instrument, commonly called the social NRA. We still witness the control of agricul-;the main weapon of this party and the his- 
‘security tax but which is on the statute books |ture under processes akin to the AAA and |torian tells us that the party's chief apostle 


a3 


excise tax on their employers. This tax, it 
lis reckoned, now nets a billion dollars a year, 
{and while we know that this money is being 
|spent and I.0.U.’s issued against it, which is 
| not exactly ear-marking, we are not dealing 
‘here with the purpose of this tax. We are 
calling attention to the effect of the with- 
drawal at this time, of circulating capital 
from that class of our population which ad- 
|mittedly is very much in need of it. * * * 


scale. 
“Furthermore, we shal! have . . . to recog-| 


an income tax on the wages of those who |also the entrance of the Central Government will “go down in history as one of the great- 
work only in industry and trade and as an/into the public utilities field on a gigantic | est passion-compelling orators of all time. 


That party started all that it promised ex- 
cept reduction of the government's ex- 


nize... that the States are wholly ineffective |penses. Its ardor for reform and its dema- 
instruments for control.” At least a dozen |goguery inflamed the people to one of those 
citations are at hand in which the Executive | bloodless wars which are so telling on the 
Department has reiterated this proposition of | wealth and on the spirit of a nation. And 
the impracticability of carrying out the pro-|there are those who hold that the general 
visions and the spirit of the Constitution as to /|strike, imminent in England, would have led 
the use of powers not yielded to the Centra! |to civil war but for the intervention of the 
Government. |mad young Serb of Sarajevo. 


| ietinite mumber of persuns be saved from 
|starvation. However before accepting this 
laxcuse we should remember that 1930, 1931 
'and 1932 were depression years in which the 
smergency, if anything, was more acute than 
i¢ was in 1933 or 1934 or 1935. Yet in those 
carly and most severe years of the depression 
ceople did not starve and we were not com- 
| pelled to give up safe and sound principles 
|in order that they be fed and sheltered. 


The Present. 

The proposition is set forth here, subject 
to proof, that our present crisis is due to the 
|derangement of capital, the destruction of 
|capital and the waste of capital in a war in 
which we have been engaged for the past 
five years. 
| This war has been none the less real al- 
; though there has been no smell of gunpowder, 
!no slaughter of men.‘ It has been a war 


prices and they have brought a deluge ot | We proceed now to the proof that the 
| gold and silver which overwhelms us. We did | breaking down of our system of economics 
not intend this because we were arrogantly |and government has a bearing on this present 
confident, against the weight of all sound eco- | crisis. 

{nomic reasoning, that what we suffered from| The fighting of the American Revolution 
| was an insufficient world supply of gold. We |and the founding of the Government of the 
| have seen the money price of wheat rise to $1.61 | United States were outgrowths of a line of 
a bushel, of corn to $1.58 a bushel, of cotton | political reasoning, a philosophy, which main- 
to 15.25 cents a pound and of live stock |tained that all men possessed the inalienable 
to $28. It may be soundly maintained that right to life, liberty and property. Govern- 
such prices are too high, yet they might have ment had no power to infringe upon these 
gone to much greater heights without any rights. Its authority was not absolute, it was 
attempt to control them because of the politi- |definitely limited. To emphasize this doctrine, 


cal motives involved. On the other hand when, |and at the same time provide every possible 
| 


| 


|prices of copper and steel and the costs, in- | the separation of the powers of the Central 
cluding labor, of manufactures began to rise |Government was written into the Constitu- 
we have witnessed intervention to bring them tion of the United States, establishing three 
down or to keep them at arbitrary levels. distinct branches, the executive, the legisla- 

The spring of 1937 is not so far distant |tive and the judicial, each as a check upon 
but that we may recall vividly how the mere |the other. 





towed, of which 1923-1927 was a part, in/waged for a two-fold purpose, first, the con-|rumor that the United States was to reduce | In keeping with this political and ethical 
which the people were ovcupied in filling the quest of the depression, and, secondly, the | the price of gold caused a crisis in the money | viewpoint, the economic reasoning behind the 
void created by the war and its depression. | breaking down of the systems of economics | markets of the world; how official words and |formation of our government was that of the 


Their task was to make up for lost time in |and government under which this nation had | actions stopped the race of other commodities | Physiocrats. 


supplying delayed needs and also to capitalize 
cn the advances of science and invention in 


}operated from 1789 to 1933. 
| War may be good heroics but it is bad 


Their doctrine, one which 
to catch up with gold and wheat. And it is agen competition, individual effort and 
} . : 

'a matter of record how our corner in gold |non-interference by the government, is known 


meeting new ones. More and better houses—|economics. War is the greatest destroyer. It|and silver has upset the currencies of other |generally as the doctrine of laissez-faire, 


more and better automobi'es—more and better | brings depressions, it does not cure them. And | countries. 
radio sets—more and better food, clothing, yet this country has been fighting a cam- | 


meaning, “Let us alone!” and referring to gov- 


lin accordance with natural laws, the money |safeguard for these rights of the individual, | 


In passing we might consider here the 


necessaries and luxuries—such was the order paign the object of which has been the in- rather prevalent opinion that a too rapid rise 


of that era. 


crease of wealth by the employment of 


Work was plentiful and the rewards were | weapons designed to destroy wealth. 


high enough to permit a gradual and general 


It is history how the emergency was de- 


accumulation of wealth which, not consumed |clared, how capital, labor and agriculture 


immediately, was set aside for the creation 
of new wealth. These savings, or reserves, 
are what we call capita:, the real measure 


were mobilized by decree, how the gold of the | 


country was seized, how a host of officers 
was recruited for the Federal service, how 


in prices is the reason for our crisis. This 
| would seem to be stating gn effect rather than 
|@ cause and only leads back to the question: 
|What prices and what has caused their rise? 
The derangement of capital has been fur- 
| ther accomplished by the abolition of specie 
| payments, by the inflationary features of the 


ernmental intervention in matters which are 
held to be the individual's sole concern. The 
founders of the American Government sub- 
| scribed to this school of thought, which pre- 
supposes the existence of a Divine or natural 
order which humans cannot alter. “The State 
| should protect life, liberty and property; the 
‘individual, knowing his own interests best, 
|would act more in accordance with the law 


of a country’s wealth aud the power which the drums rolled and how a spirit swept 
generates industry. A considerable part of this | through the land, not unlike a hysteria which 
capital was needed and was used to supply /brooks no opposition. And lest anyone might 
the demand for the replacement of worn-out think that this writing is a far-fetched anal- 
and obsolete machinery and factories and for |ogy it is recommended that he consider the 


the building of additionai machinery and fac- expenditures of the Government and the| 


tories. Thus absorbed, this capital lost its method of financing them during the past 
liquid quality and became fixed capital. Injfour years 
other words it was locked up in enterprises | In times of peace a government's revenue 
from which returns might not be expected usually is sufficient to meet its expenditure. 
until the future. Also involved in this process |In times of war “governments are both un- 
was the destruction of the capital represented | willing and unable to increase their revenue 
in the plant which was oeing replaced. Such /in proportion to the increase of their expense. 
change and destruction is desirable, even in- | They are unwilling, for fear of offending the 
evitable, if there is to be advancement. It!people, who by so great and so sudden an 
takes place only in progressive countries | increase of taxes, would soon be disgusted with 
where it brings about transitions such as |the war; and they are unable, from not well 
those from the stage coach to the airplane; knowing what taxes would be sufficient to 
and from the quill to the comptometer. produce the revenue wanted.” In this last 
Thus the advance of 1923-1927 was nothing |clause do we not see the reason why time 
unusual. It was only the repetition of the|and again in the past five years estimates of 
history of progress. However, in such times|a balanced budget have gone awry? 
an element of grave danger exists in the mat- Since a government has to have the movey 
ter of the derangement taking place in capital. |to prosecute a war vast sums are obtained 
Caution and sound judgment are required in | mostly by borrowing and perpetual funding 
al quarters in order that the period be recog- | with as much of an increase in taxes as can 


nized for what it is, one of progress which 


be imposed. 


‘actual devaluation of the dollar to fifty-nine |>f Nature than would the Government.” 
!cents, and the authorized further devaluation| These systems of political and economic 
| by 15 per cent (with the issuance of billions | principles came into being in rebellion against 
lof dollars of silver certificates) at the dis- the doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
leretion of the Executive. * * * against the doctrine of Mercantilism, which 
Capital has been deranged by enormous held that the State should exercise unlimited 
Government spending. In the past five fiscal |and arbitrary jurisdiction over industry and 
|years the Government has spent $16,000,- | trade. They met their great test in the Amer- 
| 000,000 more than its income. Not one penny jican Revolution and in their incorporation in 
of these sixteen billion dollars represented the American Constitution. Except in the 
real wealth, that is wealth which had been | matter of tariffs and some injections of Mer- 
| earned by useful production. Not one penny | cantilism, the philosophy of individualism was 
of these sixteen billion dollars represented | held to quite rigidly in the United States from 
even nominal wealth, that is wealth in the | 1789 to 1933. 
form of currency, metallic or paper. Each| A change came in 1933, when by word and 
penny of these sixteen billion dollars rep- | bY action the Federal administration chal- 
resented nothing more than an L.0.U. All | lenged individualism and set about to substi- 
that the Government has done has been to tute for it the philosophy of governmental 
plaster a mortgage of $16,000,000,000 on ; domination of the economic life. The methods 
wealth that is yet to be produced. Identically | Which the administration has followed were 
as the speculators abused credit in 1929, the |!aid down in a paper read before the American 
Government has discounted the future and has | Economic Association in December, 1931, en- 
gambled that the dawn of a new era of never- |titled “The Principle of Planning and the In- 
ending prosperity would permit the payment |Stitution of . Laissez-Faire.” The author of 
of these 1.0.U.’s without inconvenience. And, |this program subsequently becam. one of the 
again as in 1929, these billions in paper, rep- |most influential members of the administra- 


calls for universal employment in productive During the world war, for the years 1917, 
work. When such caution and sound judg-/1918, 1919 and 1920, the fiscal record of the 
ment is not exercised this full employment | United States Government was as follows: 
and increasing wealth is erroneously recog- Spent .........+++++ $29,681,000,000 
aioe Os the mark Of 6 now Gay & Nistery.) §=Toth te.....020. + +++ $16,636,000,000 
the beginning of perpetual prosperity. When! om. resuit was a deficit of $23,045,000,000. 


this false notion becomes prevalent the! ‘ . 
debauch of progress ensues, to end in what is | However, it should be borne in mind that in 
called’a depression. |the year 1920 the budget was balanced with 
tor want of a better name the depression, gage Sar eapENTNNNS <0 
which began with the stock exchange crisis | Sue he se a 
late in 1929, is known as the second: ost-|.. , years 0 . 
ondary Pos |1925, 1926 and 1927, the fiscal record of the 


war depression. However, it requires tortuous 
Tnited S Go : 
reasoning to trace back its causes a dozen \¢ " Ae CORRES WD GS Silgwe: 
er ee cccese $14,115,000,000 


years to the world war. A more satisfactory 
explanation might be this: Wet: Wiss ivisnescvas $15,884,000,000 
The result was a surplus, a saving of 
$1,769,000,000, to be used in helping to pay 
the deficit of the world war. 
During the war on the depression, for the 





A period of reconstruction was mis- 
taken for the beginning ot an age of 
never-ending prosperity whereupon it de- 
generated into one of speculation with 
general disregard of the laws of eco- 
nomics and cf common sense. As a result | 
credit was abused, interest rates were | 4° follows: 
lifted by speculative demands to heights Spent ...++++see04++.$31,605,000,000 
injurious to legitimate business, fictitious TO Misxétiins + eee. $16,488,000,000 
values took the place of real ones, private The result was a deficit of $15,117,000,000. 
and public extravagance became common- It should be borne in mind in this instance that 
place, producers turnec speculators and, despite taxation of war-time volume the 
as usual, thievery and unethical practice budget was not balanced in 1937 or 1938, that 
were rampant. Even the most sensible it will not be balanced in 1939, and that we 
ot our citizens were swept along by the can have no certainty that it ever will be 
tide to some degree of overaction. Worst balanced in a straightforward manner. 
of all, perhaps, the Federal Administea- It we have not been at war, are not at war 
tion added to the severity of the final today, then our Government is spending on a 
reckoning by its compiscency and by its |War-time basis and is taxing on a war-time 
talk of the abolition ot poverty and of the j|basis. In the war prosperity years of 1918- 
dawn of an overatundant life for all and 1919 the United States Government trans- 
for all time. in due course too much of ported 2,000,000 men to France, equipped and 
the country’s capital was destroyed or supplied them, brought them back and at the 
wasted or found its way into fixed capital same time financed the Allies. For those two 
of both good and douhtful character. A years the Government collected in taxes 
limit was reached to borrowing, colossal $8.817,000,000. In the years 1936-1937 the 
and ill-advised loans abroad became ques- Government collected in taxes $9,410,000,000, 
tionable and over-expansion exhausted it- which is $593,000,000 more than the taxation 
self. The day of adjustment arrived and of 1918-1919. 
the adjustment was as violent as the ex- Proceeding to the proot of the proposition 
cesses which had occasioned it. Values that capita! has been deranged, it is sub- 
fell from their fantastic plane to depths 
below their real ones, speculators were 
ruined and pulled down others with them, 
progress was stopped and business was 
slowed to the pace of filling only imme- 
diate and necessary consumption. 


| record of the United States Government was 








| and silver. It is an economic truism that “to 
make any sudden change in the price of gold 
and silver, so as to raise or lower at once, 


years 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937, the fiscal | 


if ever, have come into the market to compete 
with that wealth which has been earned and 
is being earned by wage-earner and investor, 
by worker and employer, alike. This competi- 
tion, this prospect of an evergrowing debt 
which, added to the old makes a total of more 
than $40,000,000,000, the interest on this debt 
and the extraordinary taxation of the times— 
these are factors which not only impede and 
divert capital but which discourage it as well. 

As to proot of the destruction of capita! 
{these citations are offered: the ploughing 
under of wheat and cotton, the killing of live- 
stock and the fostering of policies in industry 
whereby prices were to be raised by limiting 
production and competition. This was done, 
once more against the weight of facts, be- 
| cause we had partly attributed our distress 
to low prices and to surpluses. Admittedly 
{today some portion of our population, the 
most pessimistic estimate puts it at one-third, 
ig in need of food, clothing and housing. It 
does not stand to reason that higher prices 
for these necessaries, to say nothing of the 
destruction of them, will put them within 
reach of those who require them. And “to 
Say that general over-production is possible is 
to allege that the human race can create more 
than it can use, and that men love to toil 
rather than to enjoy, deductions contradicted 
by all experience.” We have had, too, that 
destruction of capital by natura! causes, such 
as droughts and floods. 

The proof that capital has been wasted is 
to be found in the extravagant spending of 
| the Government. The extent of this extrava- 
| gance is a matter of disuvute, but no one 
denies that there has been some amount of 
| it. However, it cannot be said that the ex- 
| travagance has been entirely that of the pres- 
|ent administration. It began in the previous 
}one and, as heretofore stated, was made an 
issue of the 1932 campaign which was carried 
|by the party which pledged itself to reduce 
|Gcvernment spending by at least one-quarter. 
In the eight years, ending June 30, 1938, our 
Government will have spent $53,800,000,000, 








resenting wealth to be produced in the future, |tion. It is true that when questioned by a 


committee of the United States Senate he 
| denied that he believed in the planned econo- 
my that he had outlined in his treatise, saying 
| that he had spoken “purely as a scientist and 
jan analyst of the system.” However, it is 
| equally true that in a foot note in the publica- 
tion of his treatise this economist wrote: “I 
believe that the world awaits a great outpour- 
ing of energy so soon as we shall have re- 
| moved the dead hand of competitive enter- 
prise. ... This is one of the basic reasons why 
the prospect of a planned economy is so 
congenial to every other hope and belief I 
jhave.” In brief, this “Principle of Planning” 
|calls for the abolition of private business and 
| the profit motive, advocates co-ordination of 
jindustries by the Government, management of 
them by the Government, the fixing of prices 
jor the control of production, also by the 
Government. 
| For the moment we are not concerned with 
the merits or the advantages of the principle 
of planning or of the institution of laissez- 
faire. We start from the fact that any change 
lin the form of Government of a nation dis- 
|rupts the capital and the economic body of 
jthat nation. Then it devolves upon us to 
|prove that such a change has taken place in 
|the United States. As proof there is sub- 
jmitted a record of some of the principles of 
|planning which have been applied in this 
{country and the manner in which they have 
| been applied. The quoted matter is from the 
|treatise referred to. 

“|, . the use of undistributed profit-funds 
{must be controlled. Any system of planning 
would have not only to hedge them about with 
restriction, but to direct their uses—if by that 
|time it had not been made impossible for them 
to be accumulated.” This theory has been put 
|into practice in the tax on undistributed 
|profits, the tax on capital gains and in the 
|administration of the regulation of the securi- 
ties exchanges. 

“The first series of changes will have to do 
with statutes, with constitutions and with 
| Government. The intention of eighteenth and 





,mitted that this has been accomplished, in |the national Government alone, not the States | nineteenth century law was to install and pro- 
part, by the devaluation of the dollar and by |or their subdivisions, Whatever part of these ‘tect the principle of conflict. ... This, if we 
the arbitrary increase in the prices of gold | billions has been thrown away, put into under- | begin to plan, will require the laying of rough, 


“Planning implies guidance of capital uses;| In the opinion of a prominent French So- 
cialist the Fascist State and the Nazi State 
have been created by Tebellions of the middle 
class against movements, which, however 
well-intentioned, ultimately would have led 
to the abolition of private rights in capital and 
:n business. 

France today is an object lesson whence 
leads the road along which the United States 
has been traveling and which it has not left 
as yet. A year and a half ago, in 1936, the 
Government of the French Republic passed 
into the control of a coalition of the socialistic 
and communistic parties. This Government 
took over the central bank and the munitions 
facteries. It embarked upon a billion-dollar 
public works program. It kept two sets of 
books for the budget. It devalued the cur- 
rency. It fixed the hours and wages of labor. 
Proceeding on the age-old fallacy, as we alse 
have been doing, that money is wealth rather 
than a medium of exchange, this Government 
held that to increase the purchasing power 
of the masses by lessening work and produc- 
tion was to solve the economic problem. In 
one short year this derangement, destruction 
and waste of capital brought a crisis to 
France. A short-lived boom gave way to a 
recession. The Government blamed rising 
prices and proceeded to control them. Capital 


this would limit entrance into or expansion of | 
operations. Planning also implies adjustment 
of production to consumption; and there is no 
way of accomplishing this except through a 
control of prices and of profit margins.” We 
have witnessed the attempt to bring agricul- 
tural prices to a parity with non-agricultural 
prices of a certain date, which implies, of 
course, the control of non-agricultural prices 
at a certain fixed level. The examples of 
NRA and of credit control also apply here. 

“ .. there is undoubtedly some need for 
haste if change is to come peaceably.” Here 
also a dozen citations may be had of the 
| stressing of the point of haste by the Execu- 
tive Department. 

This concludes the enumeration of what are 
offered as the factors which have brought 
about an economic crisis by reason of their 
effects on the capital of the nation. To 
repeat, and it scarcely seems necessary, there 
jhas been no attempt to weigh the value of 
these factors or the necessity of their having 
been called into use. Thus far all that has 
been done has been to state them and to 
submit proof that such factors, of their very 
|mature alone, lead up to an economic crisis. 

If the natural order had been permitted to 
prevail since 1932 the American people would 
have been enjoying today a much higher 
plane of living than was theirs in 1927 or 1929. 
To dispute this statement is to deny the com- 
| plete evidence of history. It is quite correct 
tg say that our national income has increased 
from 38 billions of dollars in 1932 to 68 billions 
in 1937. But this hardly gives the full picture. 
In 1927 our national income was 79 billions 
and in 1928 it was 85 billions, in the old 
dollar of one hundred cents. Thus, today our 
national income is 11 billions less than in 1927 
}and 17 billions less than in 1928. And most 
| important, there are today 11,000,000 more 
persons to share this lowered income because 
ip 1927 our population was 118,000,000 and 
today it is 129,000,000. There is less nominal 
wealth, which is money, and there is less real 
wealth, which is production of useful things, 
for the 129,000,000 im 1938 than there was for 
the 118,000,000 in 1927. And there is $25,- 
000,000,000 more of debt to be carried. We 
have failed to advance for eight years and 
this means that the better part of a decade 
has been taken out of the progress of 50,000,000 
workers. Why? For the answer we go to 
one of the great thinkers of all time, who 
tells us: “A people, it appears, may be pro- 
gressive for a certain length of time, and then 
stop. When does it stop? When it ceases 
to possess individuality. ... Whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it may be called.” 


The Future. 


When we have arrived at an understanding 
of our condition it follows that we should 
consider what we intend to do about it. There 
are those in high quarters who insist that our 
problems are such as never have been en- 
countered in the history of the world; that 
this is a new epoch and that new methods in 
government and in economics are required for 
the changes that it has brought. It would be 
well that we analyze such argument because 
it has a tone of conviction, coming as it does 
from persons whose positions of authority 
give them access to the channels of publicity. 

Be it our currency, our industries, our agri- 
culture, our trade, our working hours, our 
wages or our children—the change which is 
held out to us carries with it some measure, 
and usually the full measure, of control by the 
central government. If we should grant, which 
no student of history will, that our times have 
no parallel, we may inquire into these methods 
of State control which are called new. Then 
we find that six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, Solon, in Athens, devalued the 
currency, lowered the rates of interest and 
regulated the trade and the agriculture of the 
State. Four hundred years before the dis- 
covery of America, Wang An-shih, as State 
Councilor of China inaugurated the policy of 
an ever normal granary. It was his philosophy 
that the clothing, feeding and housing of the 
people was the duty of the government. He 
instituted a State monopoly in agriculture to 
lighten the burden of the farmer and to dis- 
pose of the crops. Money was loaned to the 
farmer and he was compelled to accept the 
jloan. However, he did pay interest at 2 per 
cent. The doctrine of Mercantilism, prevailing 
in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was little more than control by the 
king and his favorites of industry and trade. 
We have new names today for this philosophy, 
|calling it Fascism and Nazism but in the | 
| twentieth century as in the sixteenth it stresses 
the same extreme nationalism and the same) 
growing birth-rate. 

State control is the essence of Socialism. 
The German philosopher Fichte, writing one | 














‘fled France and neither threats nor promises 


could bring it back. On June 21, 1937, just 
six months ago, this socialistic Government 
resigned when the French Senate refused to 
give to it the powers of dictatorship. 

So, all in all, there appears to be nothing 
new in the things which we have been doing 
and which we are urged to continue to do. We 
have the choice of continuing to do them. If 
we so decide it should be with the full 
knowledge that we are pitting our resources 
against the inexorable laws of finance and 
trade. Other peoples have attempted this, 
peoples bound by the same laws of nature and 
of life which we must obey. The result has 
always been the same—failure, ruin, stagna- 
tion, loss of liberty, one or all. 

Remaining, there is only one other choice. 
First let us consider the arguments which 
may be offered against this alternative. Those 
who urge that we keep to the path of the last 
five years say to us: “We cannot turn back— 
would you return to 1931 and 19327" The 
answer to part of this is obvious, perhape we 
are back to 1931 and 1932. The full reply 
might be put in this question: Is there any 
stage of our past, except the Civil War and Re- 
construction era, which is not preferable to 
this present from the standpoint of peace and 
unity, of progress and productivity? 

Compromise does not appear to be left to 
us. An armed truce will only postpone the 
decision, It is simply a matter of going ahead 
to the risk of bankruptcy and to some sort 
of collectivism, or, of turning back to a sound 
base for a fresh start. If this last should be 
our choice our task will be hard, but not too 
difficult. It will require time, patience and 
courage and the resources which we still pos- 
sess in sufficient abundance. Above all it 
will require a real peace, an end to this war in 
which we have been engaged, and a determina- 
tion to follow those fundamentals of economics 
and of government which have been proved 
both by the rise and by the fall of nations. 

If we start back we might take no better 
immediate step than that of calling to the 
attention of our legislators this advice, given 
in another period of crisis by one of our 
sanest and soundest Presidents: 

“Tt is of the utmost importance that 
such relief as Congress can afford in the 
existing situation be afforded at once. The 
maxim ‘He gives twice who gives quickly’ 
is directly applicable. It may be true that 
the embarrassments from which the busi- 
ness of the country is suffering arise as 
much from evils apprehended as from 
those actually existing. We may hope, 
too, that calm counsels will prevail, and 
that neither the capitalists nor the wage 
earners will give way to unreasoning panie 
and sacrifice their property or their inter- 
ests under the influence of exaggerated 
fears. Nevertheless, every day’s delay in 
removing one of the plain and principal 
causes of the present state of things en- 
larges the mischief already done and in- 
creases the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for its existence. Whatever else 
the people have a right to expect from 
Congress, they may certainly demand that 
legislation condemned by the ordeal of 
three years’ disastrous experience shall 
be removed from the statute books as 
soon as their representatives can legiti- 
mately deal with it.” 


It has not been thought necessary to elab- 
orate on economic principles in this article 
since that is done fully by the contributors te 
this edition. The writer has used, for refer- 
ence and quotation, the following sources: 


hundred and fifty years ago, said that the| Financial Crises, by T. E. Burten (D. Apple 
| State should fix prices and should insure to |ton). 


jeach individual his proportionate share of 


History of Political Thought, by R. G. Gettell 


takings which have failed, used to cause a|unholy hands on many a sacred precedent.” |the wealth. Later the socialists, Blane in | (Century). 
scarcity in commodities or impounded in need- | We have witnessed the surrender of Congress | France and Rodbertus and Lassalle in Ger- 
|less works—that part is wasted capital. It of its powers to originate legislation and to many, adopted the policy of using the powers |ford (Morrow). 


Government and people alike had brought sensibly and remarkably, the money price of | must be paid for in taxation out of the earn- control the public purse. We have witnessed | of the modern state to install Socialism. And 
ings of the people, present earnings and also the attempt to enlarge the Supreme Court | Lassalle advanced the doctrine that “govern- | Liberty, by J. S. Mill. 


the misery by abandoning the old, the tried ii other commodities, requires such a revo- 
and the true precepts of commerce and (ution in commerce as that occasioned by the 
finance. discovery of America.” It is another truism 

Let us consider tor a moment the situation that a nation’s wealth is not measured by the 
in 1932. This was the third year of the de- mount of gold it possesses. And it is his- 
pression and it was at its worst. For all ot  orical fact that “a Legislature, for the bene- 
that at least 40,009,000 of the country’s fit of debtors, might pass laws staying the 
0,000.000 workers had employment. Industry, 'collection of debts, or a despot might declare 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


earnings still to be produced, 

In summing up this phase of our proposi- 
tion it should be said that the derangement, 
waste and destruction has affected both cir- 
culating and fixed capital. By circulating capi- 
j tal we mean the materials, or their equivalent 


in money, necessary for our every-day wants. ‘no private business, if by that we mean one into power pledged to redistribute the wealth ' (Winston). 


Reprinted from The New York Sun’s “Voice of Business” issue, Saturday, January 8, 1938, 


|so that its interpretation of fundamental law | mental intervention rather than private initia- 

|should correspond to the interpretation of the |tive should direct economic life,” a doctrine 

| Executive Department. which appears to be exactly the same as the | 
“We shall also have to give up a distinction Principle of Planning which is offered as some- | 

of great consequence... between private and | thing new in this day. 

public or quasi-public employments. There is| In England in 1906 a political party came | 
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The Victorian Cycle, by Esme Wingfield-Strat- 
Principles of Political Economy and Or 


The Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith. 

The Principle of Planning and the Institution 
of Laissez-Faire, by R. G. Tugwell (American 
Economic Review). 

The State Papers of Grover Cleveland. 

Kemmerer on Money, by E. W. Kemmerer 
P. A. D., January, 1938. 
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Views of Government, busi- 
ness, labor. “Inflation” and 
“fear.” 1,500,000 more jobless. 


POKESMEN for Government and 

organized labor blame an “in- 
filationary psychology” in the main 
for the business recession. 

Spokesmen for business and in- 
dustry say a “fear psychology” at- 
tributable in part to Government 
and labor policies beclouds the fu- 
ture. 

Few of.them have as yet a detailed 
program to suggest. The  tend- 
ency, however, appears to c* more, 
rather than less, reliance on Gov- 
ernment in general, and possibly on 
more pump-priming expenditures in 
particular. 

Such is the substance of the testi- 
mony to date before the Senate 
committee investigating relief and 
unemployment. 

Facts and theories reminiscent to 
an extent of the Congressional hear- 
ings in 1932-33, when that depres- 
sion was at its depth, are being re- 
corded day after day. Foundations 
for much of the original Roosevelt 
recovery program were laid in those 
hearings. 

The search now is for another 
program. Whether it will crystallize 
in Congress or at the White House 
is uncertain. But recent develop- 
ments indicate that legislation not 
yet projected will be under consider- 
ation at the Capitol before very long. 


WHAT TESTIMONY SHOWS 


As Senators examine the witnesses, 
it becomes apparent that the testi- 
mony will serve as a background for 
debates on a new program. What 
form it may take had the commit- 
teemen guessing as the first week 
ended. Several of them have ex- 
pressed hope that avenues for co- 
operation of Government, capital 
and labor for the “general welfare” 
would be opened. 

In the words of Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, at the 
Start: 

“It is not the purpose to endeavor 
to show that either labor or capital 
deliberately brought about the re- 
cession. It is our desire to secure 
the co-operation of employers and 
employees and Government officials 
in an effort to determine what leg- 
islation, if any, can be enacted to 
encourage individuals to provide 
more jobs and the method by which 
the greatest assistance can be ren- 
dered those who do not succeed in 
securing employment.” 


AS MR. ECCLES VIEWS IT 

Before him sat Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, one 
of the first advocates of pump-prim- 
ing to spur business. He diagnosed 
the situation for the committee from 
the broad perspective of Govern- 
ment, citing as factors responsible 
for the recession: 

Undue price advances traceable 
in part to the inflationary effect of 
the $2,000,000,000 veterans’ bonus 
pre-payment in 1936; 

Topheavy business inventories; 

Decreased building because of in- 
creased labor and materials costs; 

Tapering off of Government 
spending without business taking up 
the slack; and 

Difficulties which discouraged rail- 
roads and public utilities from 
spending. 
what Congress can do?” inquired 
Chairman Byrnes. 

“The most important thing is to 
sustain consumer purchasing power,” 
replied Mr. Eccles. “So long as peo- 
ple think prices are going lower, 
they want money instead of things. 
When they think prices will go no 
lower, they want to use their money. 
What we ought to do is ‘o put a 
bottom and lift up the buying power 
of farmers and organized workers, 
who are out of balance on their pur- 
chasing power.” 

Government spending of $1,000,- 
000,000 would end the recession, he 
said, but did not recommend that 
step. Neither did he favor mcnetary 
manipulation. He opposed “letting 
nature take its course.” 


MR. KNUDSEN OPTIMISTIC 

The committee looked first to Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president of the 
General Motors Corporation, for the 
industrial viewpoint. Asked why his 
organization had laid off 30,000 men 
in recent weeks, he said it was 
simply a case of sales falling off by 
50 per cent in December as com- 
pared with last year. 

Production costs rose 13% per cent 
in 1937, he said, and General Motors 
raised its prices 8% per cent from 
August to October. 

“Lack of demand does not influ- 
ence you to reduce these prices?” 
asked the Chairman, implying that 
a reduction would increase sales and 


+ so help work off an inventory which + 


| 


now amounts to $290,000,000 

“No, sir, not at this time,” said Mr. 
Knudsen. He took the position that 
the price increase meant little to 
purchasers under an 18 or 24-month 
payment plan. 

Assuming responsibility -for the 
lay-offs, the motor executive said 
the policy was to keep the maxi- 
mum number of men at work con- 
sistent with demand for automo- 
biles. He placed little stock in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s proposal that in- 
dustrial leaders plan their produc- 
tion schedules in conference with 
representatives of Government. 
“What counts is sales, not produc- 
tion,” he explained. “In planning 
production, we consider potential 
sales only.” 

“What is your thought as to the 
prospect of recovery in the automo- 
bile business?” he was asked. 

“We have the advantage of gen- 
erally being the first one to come 
back and the first one to drop off. 
... I have hopes that business will 
pick up in the spring.” 


“LACK OF CONFIDENCE” 

Did he have any suggestion for 
Government action to stabilize em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Knudsen had none, but pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“I have only one hope and that is 
that the people generally will feel a 
little more confident in the future 
than they do now. I think it is 
wholly a complex. But they need a 
little reassurance, I think, all down 
the line, in order to make them feel 
that next year is going to be a nor- 
mal year, and the year after, and so 
forth.” 

In response to Senator Lodge 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that Govern- 
ment policy was responsible in part 
for “lack of confidence.” 

“What would you do?” 
Senator Byrnes. 

“I am not in a position to say, 
came the reply. 

Visiting President Roosevelt after- 
ward, Mr. Knudsen discussed with 
him both the production of auto- 
mobiles and financing of sales. It 
was indicated at the White House 
that he would prepare some sug- 
gestions for consideration by the Ad- 
ministration in devising plans for 
Stabilization of employment. 


RECENT SPEECHES DEPLORED 
Robert E. Wood, president of the 
Sears-Roebuck Co., likewise told the 
Senate committee “business lacks 
confidence and is scared.” He cited 
recent speeches against sections of 
big business by Secretary Ickes and 
Assistant Attorney General Jackson 
as contributory to a “fear psychol- 
ogy. 
“Although I may be classed by 
some as an ‘economic royalist’,” he 
testified. “I have supported every re- 
form measure of this Administra- 
tion.” | 
Thereupon he agreed with Mr 
Eccles that cessation of Government 
spending and accumulation of large 
inventories in anticipation of price 
increases helped bring on the reces- 
sion. He also considered the gold 
Sterilization program deflationary. 
In contrast with price mainte- 
nance by General Motors, Mr. Wood 
said Sears-Roebuck was reducing 
prices on the average by 12 per cent. 
“We have staried buying within 
the last ten days,” he added. “The 
general business inventory will be 
depleted within a»month, but the 
inventory of industry is sufficient to 
last until March or April. At that 
time, purchasing will be resumed 
and employment will pick up.” 


shot in 


” 


| VIEWS OF A. F. OF L. CHIEF 
“Have you any suggestions as to | 


Of all the witnesses, William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, looked most to 
Government for “action—prompt, 
immediate and effective.” 

Members of the committee indi- 
cated they listened to him with this 
statement of Mr. Eccles in mind: 

“Labor as well as industry would 
be better off if they voluntarily took 
a reduction that would put costs and 
wages where they were before the 
advance of 1936.” 

The sentiment struck no respon- 
sive chord in Mr. Green. Mainte- 
nance of existing wage standards 
was high on the general program 
he proposed. This included legislative 
shortening of working hours, renew- 
al of public works spending, addi- 
tional appropriations for low-cost 
housing and slum clearance, broad- 
ening of the old-age pension and 
unemployment insurance systems; 
and extension of work relief. 

“Would shorter working hours 
and maintenance of present wage 
scales increase the cost of the prod- 
uct?” asked Chairman Byrnes. 

“Probably so, but the labor cost is 
not a great portion of the price,” 
replied Mr. Green. “Some of the 
wage increase is made up through 
improved methods and greater effi- 
ciency. Then, too, the money ex- 
pended for labor would increase the 
market.” 
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FACTORS IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
O MEMBERS of the special Senate committee investigating unemployment and relief, William S. 


Knudsen, President of General Motors, said that, although 


his 


corporation had experienced the 


most severe business decline in its history in December, he looked forward to a spring upturn, con- 
fident that the present repression would be shortlived. 

From Virgil Jordan, President of the National Industrial Conference Board, Senators heard that 
an influx of new workers and a “normal labor reserve” would account for approximately seven mil- 


lion of unemployed. 


From Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, came 


the declaration that payment of the veterans 


bonus helped create price distortion that pushed recov- 


ery out of balance and contributed to the current business recession. 





an annual wage plan instead of the 
high hourly union wage levels in the 
building trades to be acceptable in 
theory but impractical of realiza 
tion. He said wage increases gen- 
erally had not resulted in lower an- 
nual incomes for workers. 

“The principal factor in the com- 
plex interplay of forces which con- 
tributed to this abrupt decline,” he 
contended, “was the increasingly 
speculative character of the gains 
in business activity in the first half 
of 1937.” 

Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, por- 
trayed effects of the recession. Half 
of the union membership in the De- 
troit area, and 100,000 members al- 
together, had lost their jobs, he 
said; and many were destitute. 
General Motors rolls had been re- 
duced from 226,000 to 161,000, ac- 
cording to him, while Chrysler had 
laid off 65,000 of its 80,000 employes 
and Ford about 40,000 of 90,000. 

Chrysler representatives in De- 
troit disputed the Martin assertions, 
Saying the corporation's production 
employment in normal times was 
only 55,000. The normal total, in- 
cluding office and other workers not 
connected with production, is 70,000, 
it was stated. Later, officials an- 
nounced plans to return to work this 


week 55,000 employes laid off just 
before the Christmas 

The cushioning effects of une 
ployment insurance as outlined by 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, ai ed so 
much Senatorial interest that early 
amendment of the law to allow more 
States to begin payments was indi- 
cated. At present payments have 
to be deferred to allow a two-year 
accumulation of funds. 
“JOB INSURANCE” HELPFUL 

Both Mr. Altmeyer 
Raushenbush, 
Unemployment C 
emphasized 


m- 


Paul 
Wis- 
ympensa- 


and 


the 
ne 


director of 
consin 


Department, that 


tion 


was no panacea for 


Only jobs can 


the insurance 
unemployment relief. 
solve that problem. 
About $607,000,000 is available for 
benefit payments. As the law stands, 


probably $225,000,000 of this will be 


disbursed by the States to which it 
is credited in 1938. If the amend- 
ment carries, the amount will 
much greater. 

In their questioning, the Senators 
went back now and again to the ex- 
planation of the recession given by 
Mr. Eccles to how widely 
views were held. More 
than disagreement was 


see 


indicated. 


be 


Mr. Eccles had said: 
“The Government was borrowing 
heavily in 1936 to take care of relief 
and public works. Private business 
was Lorrowing to expand 

“If the bonus payment had been 
made in 1934, it would have com- 
pensated for a certain lack of both 
Government and private spending 
That it came when it did was un- 
fortunate. The inflationary psy- 
chology that developed in 1936 was 
followed by a desire in many people 
to convert money into things in the 
belief that prices were going higher 
People bought not for current needs 
but for future needs. 

“Incomes did not increase as fast 
as prices. Rentals and construction 
costs went up. Farm crops were 
abundant at high prices. We find 
recovery getting out of balance. 

“While this went on in private ac- 
tivity, the Government lessened its 
contribution to purchasing power. 
It spent $3,500,000,000 more than 
was collected in 1936, but only $400,- 
000,000 more than collected in 1937. 

“Failure of production and em- 
ployment to expand brought about 
With its de- 
and loans 


contraction of credit. 
cline, values went down 
came under pressure for payment.” 
With what results? 
Virgil Jordan, president of the Na- 


+ 
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tional Industrial Conference Board, 
estimated that unemployment in 
November equalled 7,600,000 and had 
increased substantially since His 
figure was below that reported as a 
result of the Federal unemployment 
registration; but Mr. Jordan said it 
was based on data from Federal as 
well as other sources. 


ESTIMATES OF THE IDLE 

An estimate that 1,500,000 persons 
had lost their jobs in the last quar- 
ter of 1937, the most abrupt increase 
of unemployment in recent history, 
was given by Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 

Again, Corrington Gill, Assistant 
Administrator of WPA, told the Sen- 
ators the number of persons on re- 
lief rose steadily from 1,520,000 in 
November to 1,667,000 on Jan. 1. 
The available relief appropriation 
will not last until July as stipulated 
under the law, he said, unless the 
burden diminishes beginning next 
month. 

Walking in groups from the hear- 
ing room in the Senate Office Build- 
ing to the Capitol for the floor ses- 
Senators usually talk over 
what they have heard in grave man- 
ner. They look now to representa- 
tives of textile, lumber, banking, coal 
and other interests as well as of or- 
ganized labor for more information. 
Little is being said about it in the 
Senate itself so far. Once the de- 
bates on what to do begin, however, 
leaders in both parties plan to 
speak frankly and often about what 


S10nS, 


they are now being told. | 


Epwarb J. Durry. | 
| 
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MYERS’S RUM 
“Planters’ Punch” BRAND 
100°, FINE OLD JAMAICA---ALL 
OVER 8 YEARS OLD.---97 PROOF 
For free booklet containing many 
delightful recipes for making cheery 

Winter drinks write to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc., 
Dept. US-2, 57 Laight St., N. ¥. City 
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“THE MOST FAMOUS SUPPER 
CLUB IN THE WORLD“ 


Presenting thecaptivating dancemusic 
of At DONAHUE and his orchestra and 
Eppié LE BARON'S tango-rhumba band 
... And exceptional entertainment at 
dinner and supper... With ALEC 
TEMPLETON and his brilliant “one-man 
show’ at the piano... Dorotuy Fox, 
satirist of the dance... Edmond Fritz's 
“QUEENS OF HEARTS," with humor and 
melody ... DURELLE ALEXANDER and 
RosiTA R10s, featured orchestra singers 
... GLOVER and LAMAE, who da.ice at 
the midnight performance... Impres- 
sive view of New York at night from 
65th Floor... Open nightly, except 
Sundays, from 6:30 until 3 A. M. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 

















ANNUAL WAGE PLAN 
The A. F .of L. leader considered | 
the Administration's suggestion for | 


COW-PUNCHERS APPRECIATE 
CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS ? 


ED YOCHUM was born and raised in the cattle country. 





Speaking from personal observation, Ted says: ““Cow- 


punchers are great Camel smokers. Seems like if a man smokes 
Camels once —he sticks to ’em. Come round-up time —I’m 
in the saddle for hours, and not sparin’ myself. A Camel 


sure hits the spot then. I get a mighty pleasant ‘lift. 


Yes, and to America at large, Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos have such a special appeal that they are 
the largest-selling cigarette in this country! 


AUTO MECHANIC Al Patterson 
says: “In the garage business you 
have to catch your meals on the run. 
I find that Camels seem to smooth 
the way for good digestion. The Mrs. 


smokes Camels too.” 


SALESGIRL Elsie Schumacher 
works in a department store. She 
says: “When the rush gets me to feel- 
ing worn out—it’s me for a Camel, 
and I get a quick ‘lift.’ Practically all 
of us girls in the store prefer Camels.” 


Camel spends 
MILLIONS MORE FOR 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 
Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer- MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
=- Turkish and Domestic 


CHIEF 
aghty: “Y 
road man 


healthy 


safety — our 


neryv 


SIGNALMAN John Ger- 
»u don’t have to be a rail- 


to know that speed and 
watchwords —call for 


es. I smoke plenty. 


Camels don't jangle my nerves.” 


PERSONAL SHOPPER Irene 


“I guess every woman 


wood says: 


sher- 


knows how hectic shopping is. I'm up 


against that six days a week. 


When 


I'm fatigued, I light up a Camel. It 


helps me to snap back.” 


CHAMPION TYPIST 
Remo Poulsen: “I enjoy 
Camels from one end of 
the day to the other. And 


PHARMACIST J. E. 
Bayus says: “I get in a lot 
of Camel smoking. And 
when I say I never tire of 
Camel’s taste—it’s experi- 
ence talking.” 


Camels are so mild, they 
don’t irritate my throat.” 


TED YOCHUM | 


Ss. 
Copyright, 1988, R. J,. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Gareling 


are the LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 
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“COOPERATION”: KEYNOTE OF PRESIDENTS PLANS FOR NATION 


Capital and Labor Urged, in Message to Congress, to Combine to Form United 


Front With Government to Insure the Nation's Prosperity 


THE President’s address on the 

State of the Union, delivered 
to the 75th Congress as it con- 
vened Jan. 3, follows in full text: 


In addressing the Congress on the 
state of the Union, present facts and 
future hazards demand that I speak 
clearly and earnestly of the causes 
which underlie events of profound 
concern to all. 

In spite of the deternination of 
this Nation for peace, it has become 
clear that acts and policies of na- 
tions in other parts of the world 
have far-reaching effects not only 
upon their immediate neighbors but 
also on us. 

I am thankful that I can tell you 
that our Nation is at peace. It has 
been kept a: peace despite provoca- 
tions which in other days, because 
of their seriousness, could well have 
engendered war. The people of the 
United States and the Government 
of the United States have shown 
capacity for restraint and a civilized 
approach to the purposes of peace, 
while at the same time we maintain 
the integrity inherent in the sov- 
ereignty of 130,000,000 people, lest 
we weaken or destroy our influence 
for peace and jeopardize the sover- 
eignty itself. 

It is our traditional policy to live 
at peace wit other nations. More 
than that, we have been among the 
leaders in aavocating the use of pa- 
cific methods of discussion and con- 
ciliation in international differ- 
ences. We have striven for the re- 
duction of military forces. 

But in a world of high tension and 
disorder, in a world where stable 
civilization is actually threatened, 
it becomes the resporeibility of each 
nation which strives for peace at 
home and peace with and among 
others to be strong enough to assure 
the observance of those fundamen- 
tals of peacctul solution of conflicts 
which are ihe only ultimate basis 
for orderly existence. 

Resolute in our determination to 
respect the rights of others, and to 
command respect for the rights of 
ourselves we must keep ourselves 
adequately strong in self-defense. 


World Peace Most Safe 
With the Democracies 
There is a trend in the world away 
from the observance both of the 
letter and the spirit of treaties. We 
propose to observe, as we have in 
the past, our own treaty obligations; 
but we cannoi be certain of recipro- 
city on the part of others. 





Disregard for treaty obligations 
Seems to have followed the surface 
trend away trom the democratic 


representative form of governmen‘. 
It would seem, therefore, that world 
peace through international agree- 
ments is most safe in the hands of 
democratic representative govern- 
ments—or, in other words, peace is 
most greatly jeopardized in and by 
those nations where democracy has 
been <liscarded or has never devel- 
oped. 

I have used the words “surface 
trend,” for I still believe that civi!- 
ized man increasingly insists, and 
in the long run will insist, on genu- 
ine participation in his own govern- 
ment. Our people believe that over 
the years democracies of the world 
will survive, and democracy will oe 
restored or established in those na- 
tions which today know it not. In 
that faith lies the future peace of 
mankind. 


Human Needs Greater 
In These Modern Days 

At home, conditions call for my 
equal candor. Events of recent 
months are new proof that we can- 
not conduct a National Govern- 
ment after the practice of 1787, or 
1837, or 1887, for the obvious reason 
that human needs and human de- 
Sires are infinitely greater, infinitely 
more difficult to meet, than in any 
previous period in the life of our Re- 
public. 

Hitherto it has been an acknowl- 
edged duty of government to meet 
these desires and needs; nothing 
has occurred of late to absolve the 
Congress, the courts, or the Presi- 
dent from that task. It faces us as 
squarely, as insistently, as in March 
1933. 

Much of trouble in our own life- 
time has sprung from a long period 
of inaction—from ignoring what 
fundamentally was happening to us, 
and from a time-serving unwilling- 
ness to face facts as they forced 
themselves upon us. 

Our national life rests on two 
nearly equal producing forces — 
agriculture and industry—each em- 
ploying one-third of our citizens. 
The other third transports and dis- 
tributes the products of ‘he first 
two or performs special services for 
the whole. 

The first great force, agriculture 
—and with it the production of tim- 


ber. minerals, and other natural re- It will not stay raised if we do not ¢ Middle West, in the far West, and + gency which must be met by com- + the Federal Government does not + That is willful deception, but it does 


+ 
sources — went forward feverishly 


and thoughtlessly until Nature re- 
belled, and we saw deserts encroach, 
floods destroy, trees disappear, and 
soil exhausted 

At the same time we have been 
discovering that vast numbers of our 
farming population live in a poverty 
more abject than that of many of 
the farmers of Europe, whom we are 
wont to call peasants; that the 
prices of our products of agriculture 
are too often dependent on specula- 
tion by non-farming groups; and 
that foreign nations, eager to De- 
come self-sustaining or ready to put 
virgin land under the plow, are no 
longer buying our surpluses of cot- 
ton and wheat and lard and tobacco 
and fruit as they had before. 


A Choice of Remedies 
For Our Agrarian Ills 

Since 1933 we have knowingly 
faced a choice of three remedies: 

First, to cut our cost of farm pro- 
duction below that of other nations 
—an obvious impossibility in many 
crops today unless we revert to hu- 
man slavery or its equivalent. 

Second, to make the Government 
the guarantor of farm prices and 
the underwriter of excess farm pro- 
duction without limit — a course 
which would bankrupt the strongest 
government in the world in a dec- 
ade. 

Third, to place the primary re- 
sponsibility directly on the farmers 
themselves, under the principle of 
majority rule, so that they may de- 
cide, with full knowledge of the facts 
of surpluses, scarcities, world mar- 
kets, and domestic needs, what the 
planting of each crop should be in 
order to maintain a reasonably ade- 
quate supply which will assure a 
minimum adequate price under the 
normal processes of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

That means adequacy of supply 
but not glut. It means adequate re- 
serves against the day of drought. 
It is shameless misrepresentation to 
call this a policy of scarcity. It is 
in truth insurance before the fact 
instead of Government subsidy after 
the fact. 


Control of Farm Surplus 
and Its Opponents 

Any such plan for the control of 
excessive surpluses and the specu- 
lation they bring has two enemies. 
There are those well-meaning the- 
orists who harp on the inherent 
right of every free-born American to 
do with his land what he wants—to 
-ultivate it well—or badly; to con- 
serve his timber by cutting only the 
annual increment thereof—or to 
Strip it clean, let fire burn the 
Slash, and erosion complete the 
ruin; to raise only one crop—and 
if that crop fails, to look for food 
and support from his neighbors or 
his Government. 

That, I assert, is not an inherent 
right of citizenship. For if a man 
farms his land to the waste of the 
soil or the trees, he destroys not 
only his own assets but the Nation’s 
assets. Or if by his methods he 
makes himself, year after year, a 
financial hazard of the community 
and the Government, he becomes 
not only a social problem but an 
economic menace. The day has gone 
by when it could be claimed that 
Government has no interest in such 
ill-considered practices and no 
right through representative meth- 
ods to stop them. 

The other group of enemies is 
perhaps less well-meaning. It in- 
cludes those who for partisan pur- 
poses oppose each and every prac- 
tical effort to help the situation, 
and also those who make money 
from undue fluctuations in crop 
prices. 


Stresses Regulation 
Of Wages and Hours 


I gladly note that measures which 
seek to initiate a Government pro- 
gram for a balanced agriculture are 
now in conference between the two 
Houses of the Congress. In their 
final consideration I hope for a 
sound, consistent measure which 
will keep the cost of its adminis- 
tration within the figure of current 
Government expenditures in aid of 
agriculture. The farmers of this 
nation know that a balanced out- 
put can be put into effect without 
excessive cost and with the coopera- 
tion of the great majority of them. 

If this balance can be created by 
an all-weather farm program, our 
farm population will soon be assured 
of relatively constant purchasing 
power. From this will flow two other 
practical results: The consuming 
public will be protected against ex- 
cessive food and textile prices, and 
the industries of the nation and 
their workers will find a steadier 
demand for wares sold to the agri- 
cultural third of our people. 

To raise the purchasing power of 
the farmer is, however, not enough. 











also raise the purchasing power of 
that third of the nation which re- 
ceives its income from industrial 
employment. Millions of industrial 
workers receive pay so low that they 
have little buying power. 

Aside from the undoubted fact 
that they thereby suffer great hu- 
man hardship, they are unable to 
buy their share of manufactured 
goods. 

We have not only seen minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour provisions 
prove their worth economically and 
socially under Government auspices 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935, but the peo- 
ple of this country, by an _ over- 


whelming vote, are in favor of hav- 


& 
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in the South. Those who represent 
such areas in every part of the 
country do their constituents ill 
service by blocking efforts to raise 
their incomes, their property values, 
and therefore their whole scale of 
living. 

In the long run the profits from 
child labor, low pay, and overwork 
inure not to the locality or region 
where they exist but to the absentee 
owners who have sent their capital 
into these exploited communities 
to gather larger profits for them- 
selves. 

Indeed, new enterprises and new 
industries which bring permanent 
wealth will come more readily to 


“I Do Not Propose to Let the People Down. 


“I Am Sure the Congress of the United States Will Not Let the People Down.” 





plete and not by partial action. 

If it is met; if the purchasing 
sower of the nation as a whole—in 
»ther words, the total of the nation’s 


income—can be still further in- 
creased, other happy results will 
flow from such increase 

We have raised the nation’s in- 
some from $38,000,000,000 in the 


year 1932 to about $68,000,000,000 in 
the year 1937. Our goal, our ob- 
jective, is to raise it to ninety or 
one hundred billion dollars. 


Promises Coming Budget 
To Show Lesser Deficit 
We have heard much about a bal- 
anced budget, and it is interesting 


—Harris & Ewing 





ing the Congress—this Congress— 
put a floor below which industrial 
wages shall not fall, and a ceiling 
beyond which the hours of indus- 
trial labor sliall not rise. 

Here again let us analyze the op- 
position. A part of it is sincere in 
believing that an effort thus to 
raise the purchasing power of low- 
est paid industrial workers is not 
the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Others give “lip service” to a 
general objective, but do not like 
any specific measure that is pro- 
posed. In both cases it is worth our 
while to wonder whether some cf 
these opponents are not at heart 
opposed to any program for raising 
the wages of the underpaid or re- 
ducing the hours of the overworked. 


Decries Sectional Demands 
For Cheap Labor 
Another group oppose legislation 
of this type on the ground that 
cheap labor will help their locality 
to acquire industries and outside 
capital, or to retain industries which 
today are surviving only because of 
existing low wages and long hours. 
It has been my thought that, espe- 
cially during these past five years, 
this nation has grown away from 
local or sectional selfishness and to- 
ward national patriotism and unity. 
I am disappointed by some recent 
actions and by some recent utter- 
ances which sound like the philoso- 

phy of half a centuary ago. 

There are many communities in 
the United States where the average 
family income is pitifully low. It is 
in those communities that we find 
the poorest educational facilities and 
the worst conditions of health. 
Why? It is not because they are 
satisfied to live as they do. It is be- 
cause those communities have the 
lowest per capita wealth and in- 
come; therfore the lowest ability to 
pay taxes; and therefore inadequate 
funct ig of local government 





those communities which insist on 
good pay and reasonable hours, for 
the simple reason that there they 
will find a greater industrial effi- 
ciency and happier workers. 

No reasonable person seeks a com- 
plete uniformity in wages in every 
part of the United States; nor does 
any reasonable person seek an im- 
mediate and drastic change from 
the lowest pay to the highest pay. 
We are seeking, of course, only leg- 
islation to end starvation wages and 
intolerable hours; more desirable 
Wages are and should continue to be 
the product of collective bargaining. 


National Income Goal: 
One Hundred Billion Dollars 


Many of those who represent great 
cities have shown their understand- 
ing of the necessity of helping the 
agricultural third of the nation. I 
hope that those who represent con- 
Stituencies primarily agricultural 
will not underestimate the impor- 
tance of extending like aid to the in- 
dustrial third. 

Wage-and-hour legislation, there- 
fore, is a problem which is defi- 
nitely before this Congress for ac- 
tion. It is an essential part of eco- 
nomic recovery. It has the support 
of an overwhelming majority of our 
people in every walk of life. They 
have expressed themselves through 
the ballot box. 

Again I revert to the increase of 
national purchasing power as an 
underlying necessity of the day. If 
you increase that purchasing power 
for the farmers and for the indus- 
trial workers—especially for those 
in both groups who have least of it 
today—you will increase the pur- 
chasing power of the final third of 
our population—those who transport 
and distribute the products of farm 
and factory and those of the pro- 
fessions who serve all groups. I have 
tried to make clear to you, and 
through you to the people of the 


Such communities exist in the , United States, that this is an ur- 


to note that many of those who 
have pleaded for a balanced budget 
as the sole need now come to me to 
plead for additional Government ex- 


penditures at the expense of un- 
balancing the budget. 

As the Congress is fully aware, 
the annual deficit, large for several 
years, has been declining the last 
fiscal year and this. The proposed 


budget for 1939, which I shall shortly 
send to the Congress, will exhibit a 
further decrease in the deficit, 
though not a balance between in- 
come and outgo. 

To many who have pleaded with 
me for an immediate balancing of 
the budget by a sharp curtailment 
or even elimination of Government 
functions, I have asked the ques- 
tion, “What present expenditures 
would you reduce or eliminate?” 
And the invariable answer has been, 
“That is not my business; I know 
nothing of the details, but I am 
sure that it could be done.” 

That is not what you or I would 
call helpful citizenship.” 

On only one point do most of 
them have a suggestion. They think 
that relief for the unemployed by 
the giving of work is wasteful, and 
when I pin them down I discover 
that at heart they are actually in 
favor of substituting a dole in place 


of useful work. To that neither I 
nor, I am confident, the Senators 
and Representatives in the Con- 


gress will ever consent. 


I am as anxious as any banker 
or industrialist or business man or 
investor or economist that the 
budget of the United States Govern-® 
ment be brought into balance as 
quickly as possible. But I lay down 
certain conditions which seem rea- 
sonable and which I believe all 
should accept. 

The first cordition is that we con- 
tinue the policy of not permitting 
any needy American who can and is 
willing to work to starve because 


provide the work 

The second is that the Congress 
and the Executive join hands in 
eliminating or curtailing any Fed- 
eral activity which can be elimina- 
ted or curtailed or even postponed 
without harming necessary Govern- 
ment functions or the safety of the 
nation from a national point of 
view. 

The third is to raise the purchas- 
ing power of the nation to the point 
that the taxes on this purchasing 
power—or, in other words, on the 
nation’s income—will be sufficient 
to meet the necessary expenditures 
of the National Government. 


National Expenditures 
Set at Seven Billion 


I have hitherto stated that, in my 
judgment, the expenditures of the 
National Government cannot be cut 
much below $7,000,000,000 a year 
without destroying essential func- 
tions or letting people starve. That 
sum can be raised and will be cheer- 
fully provided by the American peo- 
ple, if we can increase the nation’s 
income to a point well beyond the 
present level. 

This does not mean that as the 
nation’s income goes up the Federal 
expenditures should rise in propor- 
tion. On the contrary, the Congress 
and the Executive should use every 
effort to hold the normal Federal ex- 
penditures to approximately the 
present level, thus making it pos- 
sible, with an increase in the na- 
tion’s income and the resulting in- 
crease in tax receipts, not only to 
balance future budgets but to reduce 
the debt. 

In line with this policy fall my for- 
mer recommendations for the reor- 
ganization and improvement of the 
administrative structure of the Gov- 
ernment, both for immediate Exec- 
utive needs and for the planning of 
future national needs. I renew 
those recommendations. 


As to Lesser Taxes: 
Three Conditions Set 


In relation to tax changes, three 
things should be kept in mind. 
First, the total sum to be derived by 
the Federai Treasury must not be 
decreased as a result of any changes 
in schedules. Second, abuses by in- 
dividuals oz corporations designed to 
escape taxpaying by using various 
methods of doing business, corpo- 
rate and otherwise—abuses which 
we have sought, with great success, 
to end—must not be restored. Third, 
we should rightly change certain 
provisions where they are proven to 
work definite hardship, especially on 
the small business men of the na- 
tion. But sveculative income should 
not be favored over earned income. 

It is humen nature to argue that 


this or thaS tax is responsible for 
every ill. It is human nature on the 
part of those who pay graduated 


taxes to attack all taxes based on 
the principie of ability to pay. These 
are the same complainants who for 
a generation blocked the imposition 
of a graduated income tax. They 
are the same complainants who 
would impose the type of flat sales 
tax which places the burden of gov- 
ernment more on those least able to 
pay and less on those most able to 
pay. 

Our conclusion must be that, while 
proven hardships should be correct- 
ed, they should not be corrected in 
such a way as to restore abuses al- 
ready terminated or to shift a 
greater burden to the less fortunate. 


Attitude Toward Business: 
Any Hostility is Denied 
This subject leads naturally into 
the wider ficid of the public attitude 
toward business. The objective of 
increasing the purchasing power of 
the farming third, the industrial 
third, and the service third of our 
population presupposes the cooper- 
ation of what we call capital and 

labor. 

Capital is essential; reasonable 
earnings on capital are essential; 
but misuse of the powers of capital 
or selfish suspension of the employ- 
ment of capital must be ended, or 
the capitalistic system will destroy 
itself througu its own abuses. 

The overwhelming majority of 
business men ang bankers intend to 
be good citizens. Only a small mi- 
nority have displayed poor citizen- 
ship by engaging in practices which 
are dishonest or definitely harm- 
ful to society. This statement is 
straightforward and true. No person 
in any responsible place in the Gov- 
ernment of ihe United States today 
has ever taken any position con- 
trary to it. 

But, unfortunately for the coun- 
try, when attention is called to or 
attack is made on specific misuses 
of capital, there has been a deliber- 
ate purpose »n the part of the con- 
demned m tity to distort the crit- 


icism into an attack on all capital. 


| son and Woodrow Wilson 


not long deceive. 

If attention is called to, or attack 
made on, certain wrongful business 
practices, there are those who are 
eager to cail it “an attack on all 
business.” That, too, is willful de- 
ception that will not long deceive. 


Evil Practices Cited: 
Not All Business Accused 


Let us coasider certain facts: 

There are practices which most 
people believe should be ended. They 
include tax avoidance through cor- 
porate and cther methods, which I 
have previously mentioned; exces- 
sive capitalization, investment write- 
ups, and security manipulations; 
price rigging and collusive bidding, 
in defiance of the spirit of the anti- 
trust laws by methods which baffle 
prosecution under the present sat- 
utes. 

They include high-pressure sales- 
manship, which creates cycles of 
overproduction within given indus- 
tries and coisequent recessions in 
production until such time as the 
surplus is consumed; the use of pat- 
ent laws to enable larger corpora- 
tions to maintain high prices and 
withhold from the public the ad- 
vantages of the progress of science; 
unfair comnetition, which drives the 
small producer out of business lo- 
cally, regionaliy, or even on a na- 
tional scale; intimidation of local or 
state government to prevent the en- 
actment of laws for the protection 
of labor by threatening to move 
elsewhere; the shifting of actual 
production from one locality or re- 
gion to another in pursuit of the 
cheapest wage scale. 

The enumeration of these abuses 
does not mean that business as a 
whole is guilty of them. Again, it 
is deception that will not long de- 
ceive to tell the country that an at- 
tack on these abuses is an attack on 
business. 


Concentration of Control: 
Its Effect on Industry 


Another zzoup of problems affect- 
ing business, which cannot be term- 
ed “specific abuses,” gives us food 
for grave thought about the future. 
Generically such problems arise out 
of the concentration of economic 
control to the detriment of the body 
politic—control of other people’s 
money, other people’s labor, other 
people’s lives. 

In many instances such concen- 
trations cannot be justified on the 
ground of operating efficiency, but 
have been created for the sake of 
securities profits, financial control, 
the suppression of competition, and 
the ambition for power over others. 
In some lines of industry a very 
small numerical group is in such a 
position of influence that its actions 
are of necessity followed by the 
other units cperating in the same 
field. 

That such influences operate 0 
control banking and finance is 
equally true, in spite of the many 
efforts, through Federal legislation, 
to take such control out of the hands - 
of a small group. We have but to 
talk with hundreds of small bankers 
throughout the United States to 
realize that, irrespective of local 
conditions, they are compelled in 
practice to accept the policies laid 
down by a small number of the 
larger banks in the nation. The 
work undertaken by Andrew Jack- 
is not 
finished yet. 

The ownership of vast properties 
or the organization of thousands of 
workers creates a heavy obligation 
of public service. The power should 
not be sought or sanctioned unless 
the responsibility is accepted as well. 
The man who seeks freedom from 
such responsibility in the name of 
individual liberty is either fooling 
himself or trying to cheat his fel- 
low men. He wants to eat the fruits 
of orderly society without paying 
for them. 


Radical Revolutionary 
Program Is Not Sought 

As a nation we have rejected any 
radical revolutionary program. For 
a permanent correction of grave 
weaknesses in our economic system 
we have relied on new applications 
of old democratic processes. 

It is not necessary to recount what 
has been accomplished in preserving 
the homes and livelihood of millions 
of workers on: farms and in cities, in 
reconstructing a strong banking and 
credit system, in reviving trade and 
industry, in reestablishing security 
of life and property. 

All we need today is to look upon 
the fundamental, sound economic 
conditions tu know that this busi- 
ness recession causes more perplex- 
ity than fear on the part of most 
people and to contrast our prevail- 


{Continued on Page 12.] 
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Appeal for new hearing. 
newed denial of charges. The 
Labor Board and the Press. 


TITLE REGISTERED U 


Re- 


Wits the filing of a petition in the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
enforcement of its order against the Ford Motor Co. last 
week, the National Labor Relations Board entered upon a course 
of litigation involving the most powerful corporation against 
which complaints of unfair labor practices have as yet been issued. 

The procedure followed in the matter was unusual in that the 
filing of the petition was postponed from the expected date be- 
cause the company had asked for a rehearing before the Board 


and had set forth the grounds of 


its request. The statement of 


these grounds offers a possible clue to the defense which the com- 


pany may make in the court. 
by the Board. 


A rehearing, however, was denied 


The role of the court is to conduct hearings and then either 


issue a decree upholding the Board’s + 
order, refuse to enforce it or to 
modify it. A rehearing before the 
Board might also be ordered in case 
the company can show that new evi- 
dence should be presented and can 
prove that there was good reason 
for its not being presented before. 

The court can not, however, under 
the terms of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, review the facts unless 
it finds they are not supported by 
evidence. 

The company had been ordered to 
reinstate with back pay 29 employes 
found to have been discharged for 
union activity. It had been ordered 
also to desist from assaulting and 
beating members of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) near the 
entrances to its River Rouge plant 
when distributing union literature, 
and to cease using its service depart- 
ment to discourage membership in 
the union. Domination of the Ford 
Brotherhood of America, Inc., was 
likewise forbidden. ; 


FORD CO.’S CONTENTIONS 

Grounds on which the company 
asked a rehearing included the fact 
that, in this case, no “intermediate 
report” by a trial examiner had been 
made and hence the company had 
not had an opportunity to file or 
present exceptions to such a report. 
This procedure, the company held, 
amounted to depriving it of a fair 
hearing. 

In the Ford case, 
trial examiner’s report since the 
case was heard directly by the 
Board as provided under Article II, 
Section 37, of the Board's regula- 
tions. 

In addition to alleging that the 
procedure followed was not that laid 
down by the Act, the company 
Stated in its petition: 

“The Board’s findings of fact are 
unsupported by substantial evidence 
and are contrary to the weight of 
evidence and are insufficient to sup- 
port the order made.” 


COERCION IS DENIED 

The petition disputed the conclu- 
sions of the Board, alleging: 

1. That the policy of the company 
and of Henry Ford has not been to 
coerce employes in their choice of 
labor affiliation, as found by the 
Board, but that Mr. Ford has ex- 
plicitly recognized the right of work- 
ers to join or not join any labor 
union. In expressing his view that 
employes of the company are better 
off outside a union, the petition 
stated, Mr. Ford is exercising the 
right of free speech guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

2. That the decision and order re- 
flect a failure to take into account 
the conditions in Michigan at the 
time. 

“At this time,” said the petition, 
“an epidemic of sit-down strikes 
swept the State; plants were seized 
by force. Men wishing to work were 
forcibly prevented from doing so 
and even forcibly restrained from 
leaving the seized plants.” 

The company, the petition de- 
clared had resolved to resist by all 
lawful methods attempted seizure 
of its plants and to protect the 
right of its employes to work. Ten- 
der of evidence on the subject was 
offered. 


RIOTS AT RIVER ROUGE 

3. That the company was not re- 
sponsible for the “rough and tumble, 
but evidently isolated, brawls out- 
side the plant,” its service depart- 
ment not having moved out to aid 
the individual employes who hap- 
pened to be participating. 

Regarding this incident, the Board 
had held that the beatings admin- 
istered to union organizers were 
“almost unbelievably brutal.” The 
company replied that, in view of the 
provocation, “the avoidance of real 
violence is a testimonial to the de- 
termination of the company not to 
resort to brutality, but, at all costs, 
to avoid it. 

The Board’s conclusions in the 
matter were declared to be based on 
hearsay evidence. The petition con- 
tinued: 

“Since the date of the hearing the 
facts have been clarified by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan that even the most severe 
injury was not felonious, but was a 
case of simple assault and battery. 
not intended to cause serious bodily 
injury.” 

4. That on 


there was no 


later occasions union 


members distributed union literature 
near the plant, but were not inter- 
fered with since they did not enter 
company property. This circum- 
stance was offered as ground for 
argument that the earlier incident 
had no relation to interference with 


union organization and should not | 


be considered in the Board’s case. 

5. That the company’s service de- 
partment is used only to protect the 
firm’s property and is not, as found 
by the Board, “vested with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining surveil- 
lance over Ford employes not only 
during their work but when outside 
the plant.” 


DISCRIMINATION DENIED 

6. That the company did not fos- 
ter or dominate the Ford Brother- 
hood of America, Inc., but merely 
gave orders that solicitation for 
membership should not take place 
on company property and that the 
representation should not be made 
that the company favored the union. 

A petition is on file with the Board 
on behalf of the Brotherhood re- 
questing it to order an election for 
bargaining representative. The 
Board's decision had recognized the 
Brotherhood as a labor organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the law 
and had not ordered it to be dis- 
established. 

7. Finally the company contended 
that the fact that only 29 workers 
out of 80,000 were found by the 
Board to have been discharged for 
union membership was evidence that 
the company did not follow a pol- 
icy of discrimination against union 
members. As to most of the 29, the 
company held that the evidence was 
insufficient to lead to the conclusion 
that union membership was the ac- 
tual reason for discharge. 

x «ke 


The Government Policies 
On Organized Labor: 


N his annual message to Congress 

and at a later press conference 
at the White House last week Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made it clear that 
no fundamental shift is contem- 
plated in the Administration’s pol- 
icy of encouraging union organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

On both occasions, however, the 
President recognized the recent crit- 
icism of “irresponsible” labor unions 
and indicated that Federal regula- 
tion of union activities may be 
sought, if jurisdictional rivalries 
continue to interfere with industrial 
production. 

While expressing the view that 
jurisdictional disputes should be 
ended or at least controlled, the 
President also indicated clearly that 
the unions will be allowed ample 
opportunity to solve their own prob- 
lems before any attempt will be 
made by the Government to impose 
regulations. 

In his annual message to Con- 
gress, the President said of collec- 
tive bargaining and the right of 
labor to organize: 

“Definite strides in collective bar- 
gaining have been made and the 
right of labor to organize has been 
nationally recognized. Nevertheless, 
in the evolution of the process dif- 
ficult situations have arisen in lo- 
calities and among groups. Unfor- 
tunate divisions relating to jurisdic- 
tion among the workers themselves 
have retarded production within 
given industries and have, there- 
fore, affected related industries. * 

At the press conference the Presi- 
dent referred, as an example of 
“dificult situations that have 
arisen,” to the boycott by the Car- 
penters’ Union (AFL) against lum- 
ber produced by members of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America 
(CIO), which he said, had tied up 
the lumber business 
Oreg., as tight as a drum. 

On the other hand he commended 
what he called the increasing sense 
of responsibility among unions as 
exemplified in the growing practice 
of making detailed financial reports 
to members. He singled out for 
special mention the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 


CIO), which recently made public 


its Income and expenses. The re- 
sort showed that this union, having 
ibout 250,000 members, added about 
$1,000,000 to its reserve in the last 
fiscal year. 





S. PATENT OFFICE 


Labor and the Press: 
Views of the NLRB 


IHE Labor Board, in its annual re- 
port to Congress, had this to say 
about the part of the press in in- 
forming the public about the issues 
in news about labor: 

“It is only a statement of fact to 
say that, generally speaking, Ameri- 
can newspapers in the fall of 1935 
had had little experience to pre- 
pare them as reporters and inter- 
preters of a law having to do with 
collective bargaining between men 
and management. 


“The concept was new. The Fed- 


eral right to enforce it by means of 
the interstate commerce power was 
gravely doubted and vociferously de- 
nied. When lower courts refused 
to uphold Board orders, on the 
ground that the Carter Coal Com- 
pany decision applied to the Act, 
the rumor grew apace that here was 
a Board whose rulings need not be 
seriously considered. It seemed con- 


clusive to many city editors that the | 


public did not wish news of Board 
activities. 

“On the other hand, the inevitable 
reader relish for stories of violence 
led city editors, when strike stories 





WHERE MR. LEWIS 
WORKS 


The United Mine Workers, 
headed by John L. Lewis, 
have just moved their head- 
quarters into this completely 
renovated $325,000 Washing- 
ton building. It was formerly 
occupied by the University 
Club. 











broke, to assign star reporters and 
to give them front-page space. Up to 
this time there were very few re- 
porters with sufficient knowledge of 
labor situations to make clear to 
readers those economic and social 
causes of which broken heads and 
pistol shots are merely the rela- 
tivély final results 

“It was not in the tradition of 
American reporting to inform their 
readers about the issues of a labor 
dispute—whether employers were 
refusing to meet a properly selected 
majority representation of their 
employes; whether workers were 
spied upon and discharged for their 





union activity; whether strikes call- 
ed in defense of legal rights were 
being broken by an alliance of in- 
dustry and municipal government 
under color of patriotic support of 
American ideals. . 

“The conditions prior to 1935 no 
longer exist. Labor news is no longer 


+ 


an unwanted orphan in the city 
room. Instead of assigning strike 
stories to any reporter free at 
moment for duty, the coverage is 
given to trained men 

“Many of these have been led to 
probe below the exterior dramatics 
of strike stories. 

“To the end that such settlements 
of labor disputes may be the rule 
the Board suggests to the press the 
great public service to be done by 
trained reporters who can bring to 
this comparatively new field a pas- 
sion for facts and a _ background 
broad enough to present them in 
clear and balanced measure to a 
vitally interested public.” 

x* * * 


the 


Union Election 
For Bank Employes 


N ordering an election among bank 
of Yorktown employes in New 
York, last week, the New York State 
Labor Relations Board denied the 
contention of the bank’s manage- 
ment that the New York Labor Re- 
lations Act exempted bank employes 
from its provisions. 
The Board's order was made fol- 
lowing a public hearing on a petition 


+ 


for certification as exclusive pus- 
gaining agent for the Bank of Yorke 
town employes filed by the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America (CIO). 

In its decision, the New York 
Board set forth the contentions of 
the bank as follows: 


“a. The act interfers with freedom 

of contract and denies due process 
of law, in violation of the United 
States Constitution; 


“b. The bank’s employes are not 
employes within the meaning of the 
Labor Law, and thus not subject to 
the provisions of the act. 

“c. The bank is subject only to 
the regulation of the Superintendent 
of Banks, and 

“d. The bank, as a member of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, is an instrumentality of the 
Federal Government and not sub- 
ject to regulation by a State Board.” 

Each of these motions was denied 
by the Board 

The hearing was said to have 
established the fact that the bank 
had at all times refused to recognize 
that the union “represents any of 
its employes, let alone a majority of 
them.” 
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Chesterfields are made of mild 
ripe tobaccos... rolled in pure 
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"WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO RECOVERY? 


EON HENDERSON, who is consulting economist for WPA, 
* early last spring predicted that the autumn of 1937 would see a 


severe set-back in business. 


His analysis of the reasons for ex- 


pecting an upset were those that now gain wide acceptance. Mr. 
Henderson is one of the small group of economists whose diagnosis 
of economic problems get the closest attention of the White Hou se. 
For those reasons The United States News prints in full the radio 


address given by the WPA economist on Jan. 1. 


In this address 


Mr. Henderson tells what he thinks happened to recovery. 
ine 








HAT happenea to Recovery 1s 
\ piain 

There justi was not enough pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the 
mass of peopie to buy the full output 
of farms and factories. Faint signs 
of this defici: in consumer purchasing 
power were evident a year ago 

This defi was chiefly due to the 
fact that prices had been frising 
faster and longer than wages The 
wholesale price after remain- 
ing elativ Ss und balanced 
since early 1 i u 
a sound ba gorous re 
in weekly wages, profits and pro- 
duction. showed an unmistakable 
upware trend about August 1936 

The seeds of our present, crisis 
were SOW that price rise 


MONOPOLY IS BLAMED 


Were morcpolies responsible for 
d workable re- 
nercian econ- 


al public’s 








My a is ¢ 
I belie nbalance in prices was 
touched off by the monopolistic 
It’s time to look at the record. 


Not all prices began their rise in 
August, 1936. Far from it. In the 
main the price increases occurred in 
those commidities for which some 
group, public or private, or both, is 
deliberately manipulating output 
and prices. 

I hear and read constantly that 
rearmament, the bonus, government 
spending, and sun spots caused 
these prices to rise. These explana- 
tions put the purchasing power cart 
before the monopolistic horse. Tne 
managers of these commodities had 
been busy for months restricting 
production, and thus had prepared 
the ground to raise prices when de- 
mand increased 

In the fourth quarter of last year, 
many American-controlled and part- 
ly-manipulated prices were upped. 

Not until after election in Novem- 
per, 1936, did the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wage rate index begin to 
show real increase. By the spring of 
1937, when wage rates were rapidly 
rising, inventories had already been 
piling up, the rate of increase in re- 
tail spending had slackened. One 
leading New York merchant called 
attention in April of last year to 
dangerously high inventouies, inven- 
tories which were 20 to 25 per cent 
the previous year, and said 
that price resistance on the part of 
the public had developed. 


CONSUMER PRICE RESISTANCE 
At that time I predicted that in 
the fall of 1936 consumer price re- 
sistance would be more pronounced 
both because of lack of money in 
buyers’ pockets and higher retail 
prices. You know that unfortunately 
my forecast came true. Retailers 
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f monopoly rising 
prices 

I said in my last April broadcast 
ue to technological improve- 
ments 10 conjunction with controlled 
prices, wages in recent years have 
not been large enough to take goods 
services off the market, even 
when prices were stable. 

I recall this lest the anvil c 
accuse me of seeking scapegoats and 
alibis. 

My analysis last spring was not 
a new one. It followed that classic 
analysis of the 1929 depression by 
the Brookings Institution, which 
said at one point: “Inadequate buy- 
ing power among the masses of the 
people appears to be fundamentally 
responsible for the persistent fail- 
ure to call forth our productive pow- 
ers.” 


BUYERS LACK MONEY 

This inadequate purchasing power 
is the central reason for the slump— 
the causes of the decline in pur- 
chasing power are to be sought in 
price manipulation and the concen- 
tration of ownership which makes 
monopoly possible over wide and 
strategic areas. 

The blunt truth that a large 
part of the American economy is no 
longer competitive, though not all 
of the rigidity by any means is due 
to private controls. 

But many an industry, like the 
steel industry, has pegged its prices, 
thrown its employees out of jobs and 
plowed under potential production. 
This is a typical recession practice 
of industries with concentrated con- 
trol and price inflexibility. We found 
at NRA almost without exception 
that the controlled industries had 
the worst records for supplying 
goods to the country and the worst 
records for dropping employes. 

Contrast the records of the con- 
trolled industrial commodities with 
farm products. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace says: “In 1937, the 
farmers have led the nation in pro- 
during a superabundance. With 
the help of fine weather, they have 
achieved a volume of production of 
the 53 leading crops which is the 
highest on record.” 

I have spent several years study- 
ing consumer credit and I know 
that the big bulk of American fami- 
lies have so little income and are 
so hard pressed with demands for 
food, clothing and housing that they 
are compelled to spend almost every 
dollar they can earn or borrow. 
When business activity slows up it 
means simply that people on the 
consuming end of the system do not 
have enough money. 

The very fact that we are in a 
slump right now, that small mer- 
chants are having to sell their 
goods at sacrifice prices, that the 
used-car market is stuck, is proof 
positive that people do not have 
sufficient purchasing power. 

When Mr. Knudsen of General 
Motors, for whom I have great re- 
spect, announced the layoff of 30,- 
000 employes the other day he called 
attention to the fact that prices 
had zone up and that purchasing 
power had dropped off. No one took 
the opportunity to point out the 
fallacy, however, of the contention 
that corporations must escape taxes 
so they can build up surpluses to 
give employment in hard times. 
General Motors had $419,000,000 
surplus on Sept. 30, 1937. 


THE LACK OF CUSTOMERS 

Last year was a year of high pro- 
duction. To maintain this high level 
two things were needed to take the 
goods off the market at the con- 
sumer end. Keep in mind that no 
transaction in business is really com- 
pleted until some consumer has 
bought the product. The two things 
we needed were low prices and great 
big increases in consumer purchas- 
ing power. We got neither. 

What business lacked was cus- 
tomers and not confidence, and cus- 
tomers in the ordinary course of 
events have got to have low prices 
and sustained income. 

I keep coming back to this point 
of purchasing power because it is 
all-important. All during 1936 the 
volume of wages was iacreasing the 
volume of farm income, and the 
Government through the bonus, re- 
lief and farm payments was putting 
money into purchasers’ hands. Un- 
der pressure of the large owners of 
property the Government reduced its 
1937 contribution to purchasing 
power which has been subsidizing a 
substantial amount of business for 
American industry. 

Even though wage earners went 


that 


and 


horus 


1s 


+ way in debt to keep up their buying, + 


the amount of purchasing power at 
the consumers’ end of the economic 
stream was just simply inadequate. 


WHERE BUILDING FAILED 

The Government had a right to 
expect that the business system 
would make up its reduction in pur- 
chasing power contribution, which is 


now averaging $275,000,000 per | 
month less than a year ago. The 
expected 1937 increase in building 


alone would have compensated for 
the reduction in Government spend- | 
ing, but building material dealers 
and manufacturers, and to a lesser 
extent building labor, not only | 
priced themselves out of the mar- 
ket, but also priced the country out 
of an anticipated increase of two 
billion dollars of national income. | 

I want to be very clear about one 
thing. I do not believe that even if 
all wage rates had been increased, 
if all farmers had gotten fair prices 
for their crops, and every unem- | 
ployed person had been given a sub-| 
stantial income through relief pay- 
ments from Government, that the 
purchasing power would have been 
adequate. 

Why? Simply because those who 
have shown themselves able to con- 
trol prices would have taken greater 
advantage of the stimulation of 
business to get even more of the 
real purchasing power for them- 
selves by upping their prices. As long 
as a large part of the economy can 
side step competition, there can 
never be, under present assumptions, 
any substantial duration of pros- 
perity or a high level of activity. 


EFFECT OF HIGH PRICES 

Because I was economist for NRA 
I am frequently asked about the ex- 
tent of monopoly prices. Now I 
know that menopoly is a loose term 
and, like other economists, I wish 
we had more exact terms. Monop- 
oly prices can be called controlled 
prices, rigil prices, administered 
prices or manipulated prices. Don’t 
let anyone confuse you by shifting 
the term. The effect on the con- 
sumer and on the country is just 
the same. 

Let’s look at high prices and eco- 
nomic balance. | 

When enough prices get too far 
out of line with each other, the 
country has a slump. In Septem- 
ber, 1937, ccmmodities representing 
40 per cent of the entire value of 
all goods cxchanged were being 
priced higher than in 1929, even 
though we were considerably short 
of 1929 production, several millions 
were unempioyed and many farm 
and competitive prices were far be- 
low 1929 leveis. Now those who hate 
labor, those who love economic 
power and tnose who hate the New 
Deal, can wiggle and squirm, but 
the fact stili remains that in Sep- 
tember 40 per cent of the exchange 
was being held up beyond the 1929 
prices, which prices were too high 
in terms of modern technology. 

Did this 40 per cent represent | 
rigid and ccntrolled prices? Not 
entirely, nor did this list include by 
wide margin all controlled commodi- 
ties, such as nickel, sulphur and 
aluminum, for example. 

But let’s look at some of the com- 
modity groups which make up a 
Substantial part of the 40 per cent. 
High up in the list are steel, cement 
and building materials. One gov- 
ernment agency feels that it has 
been paying phantom freight of 40 
cents a barrel on all its cement pur- 
chases, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges that cement prices 
have been raised through illegal 
combinations which stifle competi- 
tion. Today the Federal Trade Com- 
mission entered an order against the 
National Federation of Builders’ 
Supply Associations to cease and de- 
sist from a long list of unlawful 
practices which suppress competi- 
tion. It was this same lack of com- 
petition whicn helped to throttle the 
promising building boom of last 
spring. 


STEEL: PRICES AND OUTPUT 

Let’s look at steel prices—the most 
important single industrial com- 
modity. It takes one dollar out of 
every fifteen of the entire wholesale 
value of goods. Most of the steel 
products have prices not only far 
above the average but well beyond 
those of 1929. In the few that are 
below 1929 are some of the products 
bought by the automobile industry— 
and the automobile industry rightly 
protests incessantly about high steel 
prices. Some pig irons are 29 per 
cent above 1929. Cast iron pipe is 
44.5 per cent above, and structural 
steel is 17.1 above 1929 prices. 

Yet the steel industry is now op- 
erating at less than 30 per cent ca- 
pacity. 

How can anyone reconcile these 
stubbornly-held steel prices with the 
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ican arena of competition? 

Did we run into a slump because 
increased wages strangled produc- 
tion and profits were too low? Cer- 
tainly not. Profits have been plenty 
high. For my vigorous certainty I 
rely on the National City Bank. In 
its letter for November, 1937, it re- 
ports that 265 corporations, includ- 


evidence of administered high prices 
are some of the paper products, auto 
tires, coke, brick and tile, some lum- 
ber products and many drugs 

Has the recession brought about 
much change since September? Not 
much. Just a month ago 33 per cent 
of the total exchange was still above 
1929 prices. How can it be other- 


wise, when so many of the produc- ing most of the large ones, earned 
ers are able to take special privileged at the rate of 13 per cent of net 
stands outside the traditional Amer- worth in the first nine months of 


+ 


this year as contrast 
of 10.4 cent in the 
months of 1936. 

How high do profits have to be, 
if not to induce confidence, at least 
to maintain a low level grumb- 


per nine 


of 
ling? 

Here are some examples from this 
National City Bank list of the an- 
nual rate of earnings on net worth 
in the first nine months of 1937: 


Machinery 23.9 
U. S. Steel . 8.1 
Iron and Steel (other) 10.0 
GD. bpes cues Owennas 15.4 
a re 11.4 
General Motors icone sa 
Autos (other than G. M. C.) .31.4 
Household goods and sup- 
plies ; .19.6 
Many entire industrial groups of 


companies had higher profits in the 
first nine months of 1937 than they 
did in 1936. Building material com- 


panies’ profits were 54.6 per cent 
higher, electrial equipment company 
profits were 56 per cent higher, 


machinery company profits were 53 
per cent higher. U. S. Steel had 
219.2 per cent higher profits and 
other steel company profits im- 
proved 94.8 per cent. 

Did someone mention railway 
equipment companies? Their profits 
were 99.2 per cent higher. 

How many of the companies in 
these group; administer their prices 
I cannot tell exactly—but there are 
many. 

The real question how many 
have reduced their prices instead of 
adding to the misery of the slump? 
As I know them, very few. 

Here is the central difficulty with 
an economic system in which many 
concentrated controls exist, 
concentrations which can, as they 
did after 1929, ride out depression 
storms and let the competitive part 
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large, 
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the farmers, the ree 


tailers and tle small business man, 


and above 
the brunt. 

At NRA 
experience 
tions, selected 
or two leading 
portant industr 
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These 91 


all, the labor force, bear 


we studied the depression 
f 91 
by 


ding corpora- 
the one 
im- 
con- 


in each 


trolled 16.7 per cent of the assets 
of all genera! industrial corporations 


in 


While all 


1929 and 19.3 per cent in 1933. 
cecondary 


corporations 


lost 23 per cent of their cash and 


equivalent 


during 


the depression, 


these 91 gained 2.5 per cent in cash 


and equivalent. 


In other words, these large cor- 
porations could sit out a depression 


—and did. 


Are they following the same policy 


today? 
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American System and its concepts 
of competition? How can they stay | 
up unless some private group is 
holding them up? 

Other commodities in the higher- | 
than-1929 list which exhibit strong 
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AND BUSINESS TIME 
@ You step into a Pullman private room and re- 
sume attention to business affairs with even more 
efficiency, very likely, than you can in your own 
office. For here you are freed of distractions and 
interruptions, decks cleared for the kind of think- 
ing an exacting job demands. 

And when you're ready to “close your desk” 
for the day, you find yourself already ensconced 
in the most comfortable of lounging quarters, or 
—ina few short minutes—indulging in that grate- 
ful last-minute stretch before rolling into a deep, 
inviting bed. 

Pullman gets you there, no matter what the 
weather. You board your train in leisurely fashion. 
During your sleep you speed to your destination. 
You arrive rested and refreshed for the day’s busi- 
ness affairs. No hurry. no bustle, no waste of nerv- 
ous energy. Pullman travel is dependable and 


safe—safer than any other you can choose. 


THREE TYPES OF ROOMS 


There are now generally available three types of 
Pullman private rooms, all with complete toilet 
facilities: the bedroom for one or two, the compart- 
ment for two, the drawing room for three. Where 
two or more travel together, Pullman room accom- 
modations frequently cost but little more than ordi- 
nary berth accommodations. Ask your ticket agent 
for the price of a Pullman room for your next 
trip. You'll be surprised at how little more it costs 


for these added conveniences and extra privacy. 
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THE PULLMAN BEDROOM —This accommodation provides a full-length 
sofa by day and a deep, inviting bed by night. with an upper bed put into 
service when two are traveling. There are complete toilet facilities, hot and 
cold water, a generous supply of towels, ice water, and ample space for wraps 
and luggage. There is a handy desk. Every convenience is provided for your 


comfort. All Pullman bedrooms are air conditioned — winter and summer. 
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GENERAL BUDGET SUMMARY 


Balanced Statement as Required By the Budget and Accounting Act 
(U. S. C., Title 31, Sec. 11(F)) 
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budget 


\ R. ROOSEVELT in his 
message to Congress Jan. 5 re 
vealed that the Government’s cen- 
tral depression problem—the threat 
of an unmanageable spread between 
income and l I 
solved puzzle 

In spite of $539,000,000 of econo- 
mies under the current year in Fed- 
eral expenditures planned for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, the defi- 
cit for that year was forecast in the 
budget at $949,606,000 

Moreover, certain 
evidence which show that this total 
may grow substantially even before 
the start of the 1939 fiscal year 

Growing out of the business 
sion is a sharp decline in revenue 
and increased demands for unem- 
ployment relief. Growing out of the 
tense world situation is the prospect 
that additional funds have to 
be provided for national defense, 
thus forcing an upward revision of 
the budget 

And so it is that in a year when 
a balance was to have been obtained 
between Federal income and outgo, 
the prospect now is for another large 
deficit. (See article on Page 1.) 


HOPE OF LESSER DEFICIT 

If the deficit is kept within the 
bounds outlined in the budget, it 
will be $138,523,600 less than the es- 
timated deficit for this year, thus 
marking the third successive im- 
provement in the status of the Gov- 
ernment income and outgo ac- 
counts. 

Expenditures for the 1939 fiscal 
year are estimated at $6,869,000,000, 
or a reduction of $539,000,000 below 
the total for the present year. This 
economy is termed by the President 
“the most important fact of the 
budget.” 

An outlay of this size means that 
the equivalent of about $53 each for 
every person in the country will be 
spent to run regular governmental 
agencies, to maintain the Army and 
Navy, to build roads, pay various 
subsidies, and do the multitude of 
things that the Federal Government 
does. In contrast, during the decade 
ended in 1930 annually expenditures 


outgo—still is an un- 


factors are 


reces- 


may 


Governmental services which have 
been set > in the last few years 


NEW ACTIVITIES LARGE FACTOR 
Included among the new expendi- 
insurance against old age 

yyment, the farm pro- 
nps, work for the un- 
vans 10! hard-pressed 
nd banks and 
for bank depositors 


and unempk 


Dusiness 


of other matters 
expenditures which 
budgeted for emer- 
have been trans- 
departments 
‘onsequence of the permanent 
ttained by many such activ- 
likely, Federal officials 
total expenditures for 
vears can be reduced 
the $7.000,000,000 figure 


rmanent 


time revenues also are 
Approximately three 


being col- 


much I 
times as many dollars are 
this year as were taken in by 
ago the 
that col- 
lected in the tax collectors’ heyday 
the World War period. 


lected 
the Treasury five years 


total is about 


the same as 
during 

Revenues are estimated in the 
$5.919.400,000 in the com- 
as compared with $6,- 
year and 


budget at 
ing fiscal vear 
320.500.0060 in the current 
$5,.293,800.000 last year 


ENLARGED VETO POWER ASKED 
Two legislative steps were re- 
quested of Congress by Mr. Roose- 
velt 
One recommendation was that 
either legislative or constitutional 
power be given the Chief Executive 
idividual items in appropri- 
ation bills. Such a measure, its pro- 
ponents argue, would give the Presi- 
dent a check on appropria- 
; and enable him to block 


to veto li 


bette! 


log- 


Another asked 
for legislation to set up Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an in- 
which 


recommendation 
the 
dependent financial agency 
would be 
nual appraisal of its 
would have 
teed by the Treasury. 
corporation is a financial 
of the RFC. 

One of the principal reductions for 
the next fiscal in expendi- 


required to make an an- 
assets and 
its obligations guaran- 
At present the 
subsidiary 


year is 


I. REcEIPTs: 


1. Revenues (Supporting Schedule No. 1): 


Internal revenue 
Customs 


Miscellaneous revenues 


Total, revenues 


2. Realization upon assets 


Total, receipts 


II. Expenpitrures (Supporting Schedule No. 2): 


Genera! Public Work: 
National defense 


. Social security 


CORBAIDM" SB cwor- 


. Refunds .. 
Recovery and relief 
. Revolving funds (net) 


Transfers to trust accounts, etc 


. Supplemental items 


Total, 
retirements) 


III. NET DEFICIT 

IV. DEBT RETIREMENT 

V. GROSS DEFICIT 

VI. MEANS OF FINANCING DEFICIT: 
1. Decrease in 


special account 
3) 


S Borrowings (Supporting Schedule No. 4) 


expenditures 


. Interest on the public debt 


rogram 


Veterans’ pensions and benefits 
Agricultural Adjustment Program 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


Legislative, judicial, and executive 


Civil departments and agencies 


hisca 
1937 


Estimated, fis- Actual 
1938 year 


Estimated, fis- 
cal year 1939 cal year 


$4.597,140,102.49 
486 ,3'45,598.90 
167,82),113.17 


$5,698,713,000 
415,300,000 
165,409,083 


$5,330,037 ,000 
390,400,000 
148,882,320 


5,251,316,814.56 
42,523,422.31 


5,279,422.083 
41,090,917 


"§,869,319,320 
50.117.680 
5,293,840 236.87 


5,919,437,000 5,320,513,000 


40,934,120.82 
591,006,739.02 
310.189,254.96 
844.056,155.30 
571,407,217.98 
515,837,595.04 
385 ,807,729.81 
182,759,138.73 
866,384,330.90 
49,398 268.68 
3,014,589,912.78 
* 243,569,164.51 


44,373,300 
640,069, 800 
477,983 300 
933,776,100 
573,682,800 
442.477,000 
310,000,000 
273,696,000 
927,000,000 

47,910,900 
979,660,600 
*37,778,200 
595,791,000 
200,000,000 


41,086,200 
692,986,500 
404,026,500 
988 623,400 
538,610,000 
586,050,000 
230,000,000 
338,230,000 
976,000,000 

50,808,800 

1,138,304,000 
141,961,000 
667,356,600 

75,000,000 


(excluding deb 


working balance, 
(‘Supporting Schedule No 


Replacing debt retirements 
Increasing the public debt 


Total, means of financing 


* Excess of credits, deduct. 


tures for recovery and relief. These 
are budgeted at $1,138,304,000, or 
$841,356,000 less than for 1938. 


Other economies recommended by 
the President included the follow- 
ing 

Curtailment of several general 
public works programs such as river 
and harbor improvements and public 
buildings, on the ground that large 
sums already have been spent for 
such undertakings and that they do 
not provide as much employment as 
the smaller type of projects carried 
out under WPA. 

No more reclamation projects un- 
til the projects now under construc- 


tion 


tion 


general 


have 
stage of completion. 
Reduction 


reached a 


of highway 

appropriations to the 

depression figures. 
Restriction of the public building 


cose 6,869,043 ,000 7,408 642,600 8,001,187 ,347.47 


949,606,000 088,129,600 2,707 ,347,110.60 


201,515,000 206,215,700 103,971,200.00 


1,151,121,000 .294,345,300 2,.811,318,310 60 


and 
1,048,490,304.64 


103.971.200.00 
1,658,856 805.96 


206,215,700 
088,129,600 


201.515,000 
949 606,000 


1,151,121,000 294,345,300 2,811,318,310.60 


substantial program “to the comparatively small 

number of projects where the capi- 

construc- tal investment will be returned 

pre- through savings in annual operating 
costs.” 


Other highlights of the President’s 


nefits will be kept within the 


CUT IN ROAD GRANTS 
general Publi¢ 


require $404,- 
than for 


Ket | 
np-priming” 


Growth 


yeal 
The 
program will 
$73,957,000 


Construction: 
Works 
026,500, o1 
to cover th leficit and in addi 1938 


113,000,000 of out- Aid 


snouid 

ot Social 
pected less 
for State highways, which has 
ue averaged $300,000,000 a year for the 
power de last five years is budgeted at $140,- 
nts thre 1 the Tennessee 000,000 by the President. This pro- 
Valley Authorit Rura lectrifi posal for reducing Federal outlays 
tion Admit t ! disregarded by Con- 


projects to be continued a‘ a t gress during the special session. 


res on 


for roads was 
present 1 Aid to unemployed: An allowance 
templated in the ID! york fund for a $1,000,000.000 expenditure for 
t Work Relief in 1939 is contained in 
budget. Operations of the Social 
Act and the unemployment 
laws of the States are 
reduce the amount of 
needed to alleviate un- 


out of wh 
loans for munici tility VE the 
ments 
Earmarking otf 
$36,900,000 


Security 
$29,600,000 jor ik compensation 
to railroad for al 
banks, $210,000.000 for loans 


ton and $40,000,000 for 


CHIEF SPENDING AGENCIES 
Among the 


expenditure 


expected to 
on cot Federal aid 
loans on corn employment. 

CCC expenditures: Because of a 
contemplated reduction in the num- 
ber of camps the CCC is expected to 
require only $230,000,000 or $80,- 
000,000 less than for 1938. 


REVENUES TO BE LESS 
The effect of the business reces- 
reflected in the estimate of 
receipts for 1939. 

Except for Social Security taxes 
ind realization upon assets, each 
major class of revenue is expected 
to show a decline in 1939 as com- 
pared with 1938. 

Income taxes are estimated at 
$2,414,200,000 or $278,700,000 less than 
national defense for 1938. Total miscellaneous in- 
before ternal revenue are estimated at $2,- 
190,072,000 which is $89,439,000 less 
than in 1938. Customs receipts are 
estimated at $390,400,000 or $25,- 


classifica 


principal 
tions of shown by 1e 
budget are 

Regular agencies: 
of $52,917,000 in the reg 


ties of *ivil departments 


agencies. This is accounted for by 
increases of $62,000,000 in expendi 
tures under the REA and the United 
States Maritime Commission 
National defense: A total of $988 

000,000 is set aside 
the largest amount 
in a period of 
Share of this sum 
to the Navy. 
Not only is the 
than 


Treasury 


for this purpo 
ever proposed 

peace Tne lion's 

$569 000,000 


to go 


ever 
been mad 


budget larger 
plans 
additional spending to build wy 
Navy still more 
Aid to farmers: 


already have 


Expenditures f [Continued on Page 19.] 
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Tene stock of your problems. 
Aren't there some situations, 
either temporary or recurring, 
which could be eased by a con- 
trolled cash position? Let us ex- 
plain how we can help you. 
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OLLARS at Work... Every 
manufacturer, every 
wholesaler, would like to 

see that sign in front of his busi- 
ness establishment for the full 
twelve months of the year. 

When dollars are working busi- 
ness hums. When your dollars go 
on periodic sit-downs of 30-60-90 
days’ duration—to carry your cus- 
tomers’ 
spot. Pay rolls may be difficult to 
meet. Perhaps you lose discounts. 
Perhaps your obligations slip past 
due. Perhaps you miss selling de- 
sirable new accounts. 


accounts—you’re on a 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID — 
AND WORKING 
Commercial Credit Companvy’s 
open account financing plan, 
operated on a “non-notification” 


SEaEeKeenee 


G 
' 
ys 
at) oe 
Shae ares 
boas 


basis, is designed to help you keep 
your dollars at work. 

Here’s how. You sell us all or a 
part of your receivables. You get 
immediately the cash you need. As 
a general rule, the cost is less than 
the normal] discount you would al- 
low for cash, and your dollars stay 
as liquid capital in your business, 
rather than in your customer’s. 


CREDIT LOSSES STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


Our exclusive LIMITED LOSS 
clause guarantees you against all 
credit loss beyond a small agreed 
percentage. It is a new form of 
protection in open account financ- 
ing. It makes this modern, flexible 
type of sound, industrial financ- 
ing attractive to the most conser- 
vative business executives. 





NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fletcher Valentine knows tobacco 
values...like so many other inde- 
pendent experts he smokes Luckies! 


““T’VE bought 4,000,000 pounds of tobacco at auc- 
I tions in the past ten years,” says Mr. Valentine, 
independent buyer of Westfield, N. C., “and my 
bread and butter depends on making the right 
bids. That’s why I have to know tobacco values. 


**‘Now I’ve smoked Luckies ever since 1918, and the 
reason is, they suit my taste to a “T’. Nobody knows 
better than we tobacco men that Luckies are made 


of the finest center-leaf tobacco.” 


Yes—and that ‘zm't all... Luckies’ exclusive process, 
“It’s Toasted” takes out certain irritants naturally 
present in a// tobacco—even the finest! The result 
is that you will find Luckies not only taste good 
but are easy on your throat. 


Surely, independent experts like Mr. Valentine make 
good judges of cigarettes ...Sworn records show 
that, among independent tobacco experts, Luckies 
have twice as many exclusive smokers as have all 


other cigarettes combined! 
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The Armament Plans: 


Effect on Recovery 


Billion dollars earmarked. A boost 
for steel shares. Warships vs. 
public highways. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is gently breaking ihe 
news to the nation that the United States 1s 
about to jump into the world naval building race 
and, in a minor way, the world land armament 
Tace. 

A billion dollars is included in the Govern- 
ment’s regular budget for use by the Army ind 
the Navy. In addition, Congress is to be asked 
to provide supplemental funcs to be used in con- 
struction of more than the 18 new ships contem- 
plated in the regular program. 

The mere promise of this spending has caused 
@ bulge in security markets where steel shares 
and shares of companies in the munitions busi- 
ness moved ahead. There was new talk of an 
“armament boom” and of tl that naval 
building and reequipment of the Army might be- 
come the new urge-scale pump priming. 


IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 
Actually, what are the prospects for an im- 
portant stimulus t to business through the con- 
templated Army and Navy building programs? 
So far as they can be determined the facts ap- 





1e prospect 





“y ¢ 
form of i 


pear to be these: 

In the present year, ending next July 1, the 
Navy is spending an estimated $17,600,000 on con- 
struction of new $22,000,000 on ordnance 
d 1 $179 000,000 on replacements, or a total of 

600.000. In the new year, on the basis of ihe 
Peedidens’s estimates, the budget will call tor 
$21,000,000 on construction of new vessels, $28,- 
000.000 on ordnance and $164,500,000 on replace- 
ments, or a total of $213,500,000. 

But the plans call for supplemental appro- 
priations for the new year which will carry the 
total above that shown in the formal budget. 
The prospect is that the supplemental expendi- 
tures will involve a total for new construction of 
between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000. 


NO ARMS RACE INTENDED 


There apparently is no present White House in- 
tention to set out on an armament spending pro- 
gram comparable to that of Great Britain where 
billions are being poured out with feverish speed. 

As a matter of fact this country’s admirals and 
generals prefer to move a bit more slowly than 
either Japan or Great Britain, thereby letting 
those nations spend their money and resources 
on ships and land arms that can be improved 
upon by the later construction of American ships 
and arms. A good part of the race consists in 
staying one jump ahead in design. 

Therefore, prospects are that not much more 
than $200,000,000—if that much—will be added 
by the Army and the Navy te the level of their 
purchases in construction of fighting equipment 
during the next fiscal year. And that step up of 
spending is not scheduled to start before next 
July 1. Consequently, little inmmediate impetus to 
business—other than a psychological one—can 
be expected to flow from armament during the 
coming six months. 


vessels, 





But at the same time that he is proposing to 
Spend more on armament, President Roosevelt is 
urging Congress to cut down on road building. 
He asks that this spending be cut from $280,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000—or about as much as the 

wspective increase in armament expenditures. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


American Iron & Steel Institute: During re- 
cent weeks it has been asserted that in the steel 
industry prices have increased out of line with 
increased wages and other costs and that tne 
housing program and other uses of steel are 
being discouraged by unreasonable price levels. 
This is not in accordance with the facts. 

Wages in the steel industry were increased in 
November, 1936, and again in March, 1937. These 
two wage advances amounted to approximately 
31 per cent. They lifted the hourly earnings of 
Steel wage earners to the highest level in the his- 
tory of the industry, more than 30 per cent over 
he average in 1929. 

Wage advances are far 
cause of higher Prices for steel have in- 
creased but available statistics show that these 
advances have been almost completely offset by 
higher costs not only of labor, but also raw ma- 
terials, taxes and other expenses. 

Assertions that price increases which have oc- 
curred in steel are impeding the development of 
a housing program are unfounded. Approxi- 
mately 3,450 pounds of steel products are required 
for a typical four-room dwelling of wood frame- 
construction designed (with the land) to sell for 
approximately $4,000. The cost of those steel 
products on the basis of warehouse prices in the 
metropolitan district of New York after the price 
advance in the second quarter of 1937 would have 
been $260 as compared with $226 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1936. 

As shipped from the steel mill, the rolled steel 
entering into the items which comprise the total 
would have represented a cost of not more than 
$108 in the first of those periods, and $133 in 
April-June, 1937. 

Thus the increase in prices at the steel mill 
would have added only $25, or about six-tenths 
of 1 per cent, to the selling price of such a 
dwelling. It seems obvious that any such increase 
is quite inadequate to act as a deterrent to the 
construction of dwellings in the low-priced field. 

(From a statement issued Jan. 5 by the As- 
sociation.) 


fiom being the oniy 
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HOW WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES FLUCTUATE 
WHEN DETERMINED BY CONTROL AND BY OPEN MARKET 
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} ow cause of depressions is seen by officials in the two lines above. 
One line, the top, shows the small fiuctuations of commodity prices 
largely fixed and maintained by producers at the expense of production 


CopYRIGHT, 1938, BY THE UNITED States News PusLISHING Corpora. 
and jobs. The other line shows prices of commodities largely fixed by 
the open market with production maintained at the expense of price. 
Wide disparities between the two affect the exchange of goods. 





A MODIFIED NRA? PUMP PRIMING PLANS: 
LATEST GOVERNMENT DEPRESSION REMEDIES 


Necrsqrann « [2 * 


Optimism of federal economists. 
Two types of commodity prices. 
Substitute for “free market.” 





A MUCH more hopeful view of the business 
future is developing among the best in- 
formed of the Government’s economists. 

This sudden shift of viewpoint is based upon 
two factors. One is the isolation of what these 
economists accept as the principal germ of pres- 
ent trouble. The second is an apparent accept- 


-ance by President Roosevelt of treatment recom- 


mended by economic advisers. 

The germ of existing business difficulties is 
found in the price chart shown above. 

Here are found two types of commodity 
prices. One type—represented by wheat and 
cotton as examples—is that of a flexible price 
determined in the freely operating market of 
traditional laissez-faire capitalism. The other 
—represented by steel and cement as examples 
—is that of an administered or inflexible price, 
determined by decision of corporation manag- 
ers on the basis of individual judgment. 

Administered prices are determined for a 
month, or a quarter, or a half year and produc- 
tion is varied up or down on the basis of that 
price. Flexible prices are determined, for the 
most part, day by day, while production is 
fairly constant. 


As the chart shows, the 
THAT GOVERN THE least flexible commodity 
prices were pushed up to 
LEVEL OF PRICES the 1929 level in 1937 and 
are being maintained there by the most drastic 
cut in production—and in jobs—ever recorded 
in a comparable period. These prices varied 
relatively little over the years. On the other 
hand, the most flexible commodity prices have 
run all over the board. 

This clash in price determining mechanisms 
is regarded by the outstanding Government 
economists as the heart of the difficulty con- 
fronting modern capitalism. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


One-half of the economy is free, as laissez- 
faire requires, with the market place as the au- 
tomatic governor. The other half of the econ- 
omy is controlled, with the market set by the 
individual judgment of corporation managers. 
That judgment called for price mark-ups during 
the past year, as the chart discloses. Those mark- 
ups, often occasioned by higher labor costs, are 
now accepted as the major cause of the present 
business set-back. 

In accepting that diagnosis, President Roose- 
velt until Jan. 3 left unrevealed his proposed 
method of treatment. 

Talks by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Intericr, and by Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General, led the economists to decide 
that the President intended a trust-busting cru- 
sade designed to pulverize the 200 huge cor- 


+ 





eration within the framework of controls now 
established or under study. Their view is that 
when business men understand what this can 
mean in the way of profits, of plant needs, of 
employment and of markets, they will be less 
inclined to balk. 

But, in the absence of a cooperative approach, 
the same economists would not be optimistic. 

They point out on the basis of the latest in- 
formation reaching them: 

(1) that industry is continuing to discharge 
men with adverse effects on retail trade; 

(2) as construction jobs are being completed 
new jobs are not opening up in any comparable 
proportion, adding another deflationary factor 
yet to be felt in full; 

(3) even though inventories are declining 
somewhat they continue to look large in view of 
the downward price tendency; 

(4) foreign trade is just really beginning to 
contract in an important way, and 

(5) disparities between industry’s adminis- 
tered prices and the commodity prices that are 


porate units that, these economists say, control + 
many key prices, and to force competition 
among the remnants. This approach was op- 
posed by the economic advisers. 

They urged, instead, that while anti-trust 
laws should be stream-lined to induce whatever 
degree of competition that is possible, the prin- 
cipal approach to treatment of the price prob- 
lems should be through creation of machinery 
that would enable the Government to have a 
voice in determining the basic price and pro- 
duction policies of the big units in key indus- 
tries. - | 

President Roosevelt, on Jan. 4, told newspa- 
per men that he wanted some such machinery so 
that situations like the present could be avoided. 
He did not want it said that the President fa- | 
vored any immediate revival of NRA, but he 
did think it desirabie that there be some way for 
government and business to sit down around a 
table and work out important decisions on the 
basis of all available information. 


This fits in exactly 
PROPOSALS IN LIEU : coo fixed in a free market are not being narrowed 
OF “FREE MARKET” with what the principal . 
Government economists | '™Portantly. 


Thus, as the.Government’s forecasters see it, 
the outlook for an automatic recovery any time 
soon is not bright. However, they now are tak- 
ing it for granted that the Government is going 
to move back into the situation. The remain- 
ing question is whether that move will be along 
the planning lines, now being accepted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, or on the basis of a wide-open 
inflation through spending of the huge sums of 
money that can be issued against the Govern- 
ment’s metal accumulations and its unused gold 
and silver profits. 

In either case the goal would be to remove 
the price disparity shown on the chart above. 
One approach would be to remove that disparity 
by deliberate adjustment on a planned basis. 
The other would be to remove it by floating the 
flexible prices back into balance with the in- 
flexible prices on a wave of free and easy money. 


ADJUSTMENT PLAN want. They are convinced 


that it no longer is practical, or even possible, 
to restore the operation of the “free market” of 
traditional capitalism as an automatic adjuster 
of booms and depressions. 

Their recommended remedy calls for the fol- 
lowing: 

First, creation of some machinery through 
which Government can have a voice in the de- 
termination of broad corporation policies af- 
fecting price and production where the public 
interest is directly involved. Anti-trust laws 
on a modernized basis would serve to encourage 
cooperation on the part of big business, under 
threat of trouble otherwise. 

Second, return to a measure of pump priming 
as a means of reversing the present deflationary 
trend. A decision to that effect is reliably re- 
ported already to have been made. This time, 
however, spending is to be more careful—ac- 
cording to plans taking shape—and to involve 
little, if any, open market borrowing. 

Third, the use of taxing policy, of RFC lend- 
ing powers, of changes in the housing laws, of 
tariff policy, of farm control policy, to provide 
incentives and supports and pressures at key 
points in the business structure. The need is 
held to be to restore a lost balance between 
groups in industry, agriculture and labor. 

At present price levels it is found that a 
national income of 88 billions would provide 
full employment for the nation’s idle and would 
require a vast increase in the nation’s productive 
plant. 


A study by Gardiner 
OF “BIG BUSINESS” Means, economist for the 
National Resources Com- 
AFFECT ACTIVITY mittee, pointed out two 
years ago that managers of big business, acting 
alone, are forced to make decisions on price and 
production policies that aggravate fluctuations 
in economic activity. He said then: 

“An initial drop in demand would result, not 
in price adjustment, but in maintained prices 
and curtailment of production, thus throwing 
workers and machines out of employment, re- 
ducing money income and spending power, and 
further reducing demand. The inflexible ad- 
ministered prices resulting from the shift from 
market to administration thus act as a disrupt- 
ing factor in the economy and could cause an 
initial small drop in demand to become a na- 
tional disaster.” 

The probiem in Washington today seems to 
be how to deal with this type of situation. 


HOW DECISIONS 


SOME ECONOMISTS The economists, whose 
advice is most acceptable 


PROMISE RECOVERY at the White House, are 
GOAL IN FIVE YEARS convinced that the goal 
of full employment and record-breaking produc- 


tion in industry can be reached in five years by 


following a policy of business-government coop- Owen Scort. 
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New Control Sought 
To Curb Monopoiies 


Effect of anti-trust laws. Trend 
noted toward income concentra- 
tion. Two remedies under study. 


HE President and Robert H. Jackson, his As- 
sistant Attorney General, are getting ready 
to try to do something about the perennial prob- 
lem of the nation’s anti-trust laws. To date \nhe 
reported progress toward action consists of a de- 
tailed statement of the problem as they see it 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, is preparing a special 
message to Congress or the subject of monopcly, 
He may make specific recommendations for 
changing existing laws in an effort to make them 
more effective, if applied, anc in order to make 
big business show more direct interest in some 
plan for cooperating with Government to solve 
the existing economic problems. 


CONCENTRATED CONTROL 


The facts and figures that are moving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are outlined by Mr. Jackson in nis 
annual report as head of the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice Among the facts 
and figures he gives are the following: 


Anti-trust law enforcement over a half a cen- 
tury has had little effect on the problem of con- 
centration of business control. This is shown by 
a few Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics 
which disclose that in 1932 more than 53 per cent 
of all corporate assets were owned by 618 cor- 
porations constituting two-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the country’s corporations. More than 50 per 
cent of all corporate net income in 1932 went to 
232 corporations. In 1934 the only group of cor- 
porations earning an aggregate net profit was the 
group with assets that exceeded $50,000,000. 

Further: In 1929, a banner year for stock 
ownership, about 3 per cent of the population 
accounted for ownership of more than 83 per 
cent of all dividends paid to individuals. And 
78 per cent of those dividends were received by 
three-tenths of 1 per cent of the population. In 
1933, nearly one-third of ail property reported 
as passing by death was found in less than 4 per 
cent of the estates. 


THOSE IDENTIC BIDS 

Or from another angle: 

Government must do all of its purchasing on 
the basis of secret competitive bids where there 
is a favorable setting for competition. Competi- 
tors are protected in every way in making bids. 
Yet, for example, in Denver among seventeen 
bids for reinforcement bars, fourteen were identi- 
cal. The purchasing agent for the Fort Peek Dam 
received ten identical bids. On steel pipe 59 
receiveived ten identical bids. On steel pipe 59 
bids were opened by the Navy, each in the 
amount of $16,001.83. In one instance of 40 
cement companies each bid exactly $17,148.60. 

Two general courses are open. 

One of these courses would call for anti-trust 
laws strong enough to pulverize the big units in 
industry and to force the smaller units to com- 
pete among themselves on the basis of a free and 
constantly changing market. 

The other of the courses would call for the 
Government to create machinery which would 
give the public a voice in determination of poli- 
cies by the big corporations where those policies 
are determined by decisions of the management 
rather than by competition. 

President Roosevelt shows an interest in trying 
to combine the two, 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


HOMER CUMMINGS, Attorney General of the 
United States: Of late years there has been an 
increasing trend toward an undue concentration 
of wealth and economic control. 

While our anti-trust laws have checked the 
growth of monopoly, they have noi prevented it. 
We have come into an era of price control by 
concerted group action and that, I undertake to 
say, is an intolerable situation. 

A nation as capable as ours of producing an 
abundance of wealth is not adequately using its 
powers if there is an insufficient distribution of 
such wealth amongst the masses of the people. 

. The purchasing power of the future lies in 
the standard of living of those on the lower rung 
of the ladder; and there will be found the answer 
to our hope of a well-ordered national home. ... 

Until agriculture, labor and capital, with the 
aid of the Government, have learned the lesson 
of friendly and intelligent cooperation our de- 
mocracy will not 1est on a safe foundation. ... 

In these modern days our industrial and fi- 
nancial system is so delicately poised that the 
creation of a morbid psychology may have in- 
jurious results. Those who spread disturbing 
rumors or indulge themselves in forebodings of 


disaster, curiously enough, end by terrifying 
themselves. They remind me of children who 
tell ghost stories around the fireplace and 


frighten themselves so much that they are afraid 
to go to bed. 

The opposition to the President’s policies does 
not come from the people; it comes from rela- 
tively small but very influential and powerful 
groups. 

It is, perhaps, not strange that those who have 
long controlled the affairs of Government and 
have turned their power to private advantage, 
should be resentful of a leadership that is less 
concerned with their privileges than with the 
needs of the country as a whole. 

(From an address at a Jackson Day dinner in 
Chicago, Jan. 8.) 
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The Question of the Week: 


[Continued From Pag 


By BERTRAND H. SNELL 


Republican, Minority Leader 
of the House 
Governme I would start 





of 





hing seven-eig 1 twnac 
New Deal commissions and bureaus 
I would stop all lump sum appropri- 
ations by Congress. I would keep 
the control of spending in Congress 
where it belongs. I would stop pay- 
ing for not working and for 
not producing. I would stop appro- 
priating huge sums to } Govern- 

competition with private 





people 








] 


veneral way the Presi- 
dent might have been pleasant 
ward the use words 
in his message, there was 
definite, positive statement 
people how he was going to 
erate with, and help, business 

To sum it up, the thinking man 
is still in doubt whether the Presi- 
means what he said Monday or 
whether he means what his chosen 
spokesmen, Mr. Ickes and Mr. Jack- 


the week before 


While ina 
to- 
business in of 


not one 





to tell 





coop- 





son, said 


Senator Wagner 
Democrat, of New York, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


answers: 
REGARD it as a very magnificent 
message supported by facts anc 
containing sound advice for Con- 


gress 


Senator Key Pittman 
Democrat, of Nevada, Chairman 
Of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


/HILE the President’s message 
was definite and firm, its lan- 
guage was kindly and considerate. 


It seems clear that the President is 
not opposed to but is op- 
posed to the illegal or injurious acts 
of certain monopolistic industries 

I am natuyally more interested in 
the President’s discussion of foreign 
affairs. I am in hearty accord with 
his entire foreign policy. 

Governments in these days, and 
particularly democracies, must either 
depend upon military alliances or 
upon their ability to defend them- 
selves. Our citizens are absolutely 
and determinedly opposed to mili- 
tary anticipation of 
wars. This makes it more necessary 
that the United States prepare to 
defend itself against probable mili- 
tary aggression. 


business 


alliances ir 


Senator Byrd 
Democrat, of Virginia, Member of 
Senate Committees on Finance, 
Naval Affairs and Government 
Organization, 


answers: 
HE best way to reassure the busi- 
ness men of this country is to re- 
move the barriers the Government 
has erected against business profits, 
more especially the repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax, and a bal- 
ancing of the budget brought about 
by economy rather than by in- 

creased taxes. 

The time has come for action ra- 
ther than talk. A definite program 
by the Administration to eliminate 
hindrances to business progress 
would go a long ways toward bring- 


ing about an early revival of na- 
tional prosperity. 
In my opinion, the Government’s 


deficit will amout to a billion and a 
half dollars this fiscal year and as 
much or more than that deficit in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939 

We are adding day by day to the 
public debt and it is inevitable that 
the national credit will be impaired 
unless the Government begins a pro- 
gram of retrenchment in expendi- 
tures. 


Senator E. D. Thomas 


Democrat, of Utah, 
Member of the Senate Committee 
On Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
/ITH the President’s whole pro- 
gram I agr I think his 
message is extremely conservative 
That part relating to foreign rela- 
tions is extremely timely. 

The message reassures 
people that there is a 
at the helm, and it reflects 
whole world what I believe 
true sentiment of most o 
American people. 

I have never seen any reason to 
reassure business. If business really 
has fear, that fear comes from its 
own complex. If there is a real re- 
cession, it is not one that has been 
deliberately planned by any one in 
Government. 








our 
steady hand 
to the 
the 
the 


own 


mm 


and agriculture recognize their in- 


Rep. McReynolds Y terdependence and that the welfare 


of the one is necessary to the welfare 
Democrat, of Tennessee, Chairman of the others, the better it will be for 
Of the House Committee on the country. I think that the Pres- 
ident recognizes that truth fully 


Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
HE President’s 
he is 
to coopcrate 
but that he also 
duty of business 
the Government 
That is certainly 


agree to 


and that he expressed it in his mes- 
Sage. 

My guess is that Congress proba- 
bly is going to be in sessiog until 
the first of June. That, in my opin- 
ion, is the way the session, and the 
business that is going to come up, 
will work 


message indicates 
in 
with 
feels that it is 


to cooperate 


to me that every way 
business 
the 


with 


anxious 


out 

fair. All should a 
that 

business h: 
ned. There is 
tc justify any 
business in 


Senator Davis 


as no reason 





nothing 
such 
this 


message 
legitimate 


ber of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, 


answers: 


have been 


Rep. Mary Norton 


Democrat, of New Jersey, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Labor, 


answers: 


rMX\HE message will have a good ef- 

fect on Congress and the nation. 
It means that we are going to have 
a new wage and hour bill and that 
we are going to put it through into 
law at this session of Congress. The 
President has strengthened the hand 
of the Committee on Labor. 


Rep. Wadsworth 


Republican, of New York, Mem- 
ber of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 

CANNOT discern anything in the 

President’s message that any ele- 
ment of business could tie to as an 
assurance. The message was 
tler in the expressions used, but an- 
alysis shows that it is utterly vague. 
At the same time, one can stil! dis- 
cover animus in it. 

Whenever Mr. Roosevelt invades 
the economic field he flounders. It 


gen- 


is too bad, because the country 
needs something definite and con- 
crete to tie to. 


Senator Connally 


Democrat, of Texas, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 


answers: 
HE President’s message may fairly 
be regarded as giving assuranct 
of a constructive policy toward legit- 
imate business. It seems to me that 
the message recognizes the necessity 
for harmony between governmental 
agencies and business men who are 
observing the law and that it 
the President’s earnest 
restoration the normal 
commercial and manufacturing ac- 


tivities of the 





evinces de- 


sire for of 


Senator Shipstead 


Farmer-Laborite, of Minnesota, 
Member of the Senate Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 
THINK the President’s objectives 
are all right. The question is, 
how can we work them out? 
The best sort of opinion on that 


would be from business itself. 
I notice an: effort is to be made 
by the Administration to operate 


for the general good. That is what I 
gather from the message. Business, 
of course, is the life of the nation 


Business has made mistakes, but 
Congress also makes mistakes and 


everybody makes mistakes. 


Senator Pope 


Democrat, Member of Senate 
Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Agriculture, 


answers: 
my opinion, 


[* 
message was one 
conservative public 
Roosevelt has ever given before 
Congress. He recognizes the com- 
munity of interest of all of the great 
groups in our economic system 

The fact that the President urges 
the responsibility of business, labor 
and agriculture coordinately is a 
concept of high statesmanship. His 
assurance to business of fair treat- 
ment already has had a stabilizing 


the President’s 
of the most 
utterances Mr. 


effect. He and all other good citi- 
zens must recognize the right of 


business to fair profits as well as 
the right of labor to a living wage 
and the right of the farmer to a fair 
price for his products. 

Legitimate business is entitled to 
the support of every good citizen, 
and the President is truly represent- 
ing the people when he takes that 
attitude. We can already feel the 
good influence: of t President's 
position 

The sooner 





he 


that business, labor, 





United States \ 


HAT message must 

written after the President got 
the universally unfavorable reaction 
to the vicious attacks on business by 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Jackson. The 
real, startling news in the message 
is that our annual Federal budget 
shall never fall below seven billions 
of Mollars. 


Rep. Doughton 


Democrat, of North Carolina, 


Chairman of the House Committee 


on Ways and Means, 


answers: 


CAN’T see anything inflationary 

about the Presiden’s message. It 
is a very fine outline of the problems 
confronting us. 





Republican, of Pennsylvania, Mem- 


Rep. Charles A. Eaton 


Republican, of New Jersey, 
Member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
'y\O ME the President’s message i 
dicates the 
structive policy that has cursed the 
country the past five years. I say 
this without partisan feeling but out 
of my calm judgment an Amer- 
ican citizen. 
The 
means nothing 


tinuance of 


con 
con 


as 


message 
in the way of genu- 
ine cooperation between Govern- 
ment and business in the interest 
and service of the whole people. 
Business is the 


the American people 


vital concern of 
The Govern- 








ment ought to be, if not the ser- 
vant of business, the chief instru- 
ment in creating the conditions in 
which business can function nor- 
mally 

With the ninth consecutive defi- 
cit, with taxes the highest in our 
history, with apparently no effort 
to cut governmental expenditures 
I can see nothing ahead but a day 
of wrath and reckoning 

I am in favor of adequate expendi- 


tures for defense under 
world ¢ but I am 
it is possible to greatly re- 
duce Federal expenditures and, un- 
we do, taxes eventually will 
strangle industry 

* I look for at a billion and a 
half dollars of deficit at the end of 
the present fiscal year. And I will 
be most happily surprised if another 
deficit of at least as much or more 
is not rolled up in the fiscal year 
1939. I think this is the most sober 
fact confronting our economic struc- 
ture today. 


national 
present onditions 


confident 
less 


least 


Senator Copeland 


Democrat, of New York, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, 


answers: 
THAT President Roosevelt said in 
his message was all right. While 
I would not with all he said, 
I would not fight with him about it. 
What I am distressed about is what 
he did not say. 

If the White House could give us 
assurance, a real assurance, that 
business is going to be let alone 
and is going to be encouraged in its 
efforts, we would have recovery on 
the way next Monday. 

I honestly believe that if an un- 
derstanding could be arrived at be- 
tween the Administration and busi- 
ness, two billions of dollars’ worth 
of contracts would actually be made 
by Congress within two months. 
That would mean larger employment 
of labor. The investment would be 
vastly different from “priming the 
pump:” it would mean establishing 
continuous performance of business 
and employment 


CONSPIRACY? “ABSURD” 

To my mind, it is perfectly absurd 
to think that business men who have 
the one object in life of making 
money, should conspire together to 
lose money. If I know anything 
about human nature that doesn’t 


agree 


[Continued on Page 16.] 
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E'S GROWN A LOT 
IN 37 YEARS... 


and he still stands for the most 
famous Soda Cracker in the world 


Many things have happened since 
the famous “Uneeda Boy” — sym- 
bol of America’s first packaged 
cracker—startled the food industry 
over 37 years ago. He is a member 
of the greatest biscuit family in 
the world! 

The cracker he is identified with 
still retains its popularity. For 
Uneeda Biscuit has never had its 


Uneeda Biscuit was a good value 
at 5¢ in quality and quantity in 
1899. It is even a better value today 
at 5¢, particularly in view of the 
mounting costs of all materials. 

This fidelity to a high standard 
is characteristic of every operation 
of the National Biscuit Company. 
It is one of the reasons why it is the 


| 
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leadership challenged. 


Uneeda Biscuit 


REGS. Pat oF. 


leading baking company in the 
world. 
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Over 500,000 gallons of a strong acid are stored in these tanks of welded Alcoa Aluminum 


sheet. This acid is one of many common chemicals which does not actively attack Aluminum. 


be “VE HEARD the story of the 
Le chemist who conceived a wonderful 
substance, so potent that it would dissolve 
anything... He expected to remake the 
world, but his discovery was of no earthly by the contents. 
use, because he couldn't find anything to 
make the stuff in! 

The ingenuity of chemical engineers is 
giving the world many new and wonder- 
ful substances. New or old, complicated 


or simple, there is always the problem: 


Nature made 


What to make it in; what to keep it in; 
what to ship it in. 
Many of these problems are answered 


by Alcoa Aluminum, because it is in the 


very nature of Aluminum to be resistant resource to making 


to the attack of many chemicals. 


ALUMINUM™M COMPANY 


The chemical industry uses equipment 
and containers of Aluminum in hundreds 
of applications. The plain fact is that they 


last longer because they are not corroded 


But that is only half the story. Quality 
of product is the other. A long list of the 
important products are regularly proc- 
essed in Aluminum to maintain purity, 
and to preserve color, taste, or clarity. 
Aluminum resistant 
corrosion. Our job has been to make it 
possible to use this natural advantage 
economically. We have devoted every 
virgin 


cheap. Research has created many strong 


Aluminum 


alloys of Aleoa Aluminum, which permit 
the most economical use of this versatile 
metal. And we have made these alloys 


available in every usable form. 


LIFTABLE IDEA... The 


the worst 


IT’S A 
weather is world’s corroder, 
One of the reasons you see so much Alcoa 
Aluminum used these days is because it 
does stand up against the weather. That’s 
to an idea for architects, equipment makers 
of all kinds. 

Special note for Oil Men: Aluminum 


tanks for cars or trucks cause no sludging. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani- 
oy 
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+ There must be 


proof that sectional 


and class interests are prepared 


more greatly than they are today to 


be national in outlook 


A government can punish specific 
ts 


ac of spoliation; but no govern- 
ment can conscript cooperation. We 
have improvea some matters by way 
ff remedial legislation. But where 
in some particulars that legislation 
has failed we cannot be sure 
vhether it fails because some of it 
letails are unwise or because it 1s 
being sabotaged. At any rate, we 
hold our objectives our princi- 





to be sound ill never go 


back on them. 


les 


Government has a final responsi- 
bility for the well-being of its citi- 
zenship. If private cooperative en- 
deavor fails to provide work for 
willing hands and relief for the un- 
fortunate, those suffering hardship 
from no fauiit of their own have a 
right to cali upon the Government 


for aid; ant a government worthy 
of its name must make fitting re- 
sponse. 


t is the opportunity and the duty 
of all those who have faith in dem- 
ocratic met':ods as applied in in- 
dustry, in argriculture, and in busi- 
ness, as well as in the field of poli- 
tics, to do their utmost to cooperate 
with government—without regard to 
political affil:ation, special interests, 
or economic prejudices—in whatever 
be sanctioned by 
the 


the 
peo- 


program may 
chosen representatives of 
ple. 

That presupposes on the part of 
the representatives of the people a 
program, its enactment and its ad- 
ministration 

Not because of the 
party programs alone, not because 
of the clear policies of the past five 
years, but chiefly because of the 
need of national unity in ending 
mistakes of the past and meeting 
the necessities of today, we must 
carry on, 

I do not propose to let the people 
down. 

I am sure the Congress of the 


United States will not let the people 


pledges of | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Capitat Funps: 
Capita. Stock 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Casu ano Due rrom Banks 


Unpivipep Prorits. .« « « 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. ‘ 
LiaBiLity AS ENpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIGn BILLs . 
Orner LIABILITIES . 


. 


Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES . 


Customers’ Acceprance LIABILITY 
OTHER ASSETS 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 


. 


. 


LIABILITIE 


RESOURCES 


STaTE AND Municipal SECURITIES . 2. 6 « « 


Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. 


Statement of Condition, December 


U. S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


, 


31, 1937 


« + $ 708,039,850.53 





_**@e 8 8 603 362,028.86 
> + oe 81,129,409.14 
is «¢ & © « 162,019,139.60 
ee ee 728 522,484.20 
es © & *€ 36,520,660.45 
ee © © @ 8 6,141,828.32 
© «© © © © 11,726,121.33 
se « © & a 23 646,601.27 
oe © © © 14,271 ,287.35 
$ §,379,411.05 
‘ = 
$100,270,000.00 


. 


100,270,000,00 


31,120,741.37 


$ 231,6460,741.37 
16,969,701.49 


oe eo 1,551,746.20 
© © ec eo 2,069,989,515.12 


oe 25,707 614.28 
23,637,678.41 
5,862,414.18 


$2,375,379,411.05 


United States Government and other securities carried at $152,427,444.32 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Question of Th ° ' M £ Cc 
3 e Presidents Message to Congress 
The Week 
{Conti r Page 10. @ essential in the three great groups 
. ( I f the population in raising the na- 
By ROYAL S. COPELAND e wi , ‘ coms Definite strides in 
Democrat, Chairman, Senate ; . , llective oargaining have been 
Committee on Commerce . ‘ ad nd t r of labor to or- 
: ’ en nationally recog- 
make sense. The fact is with ‘ ' Lized 
the hope and appeal ee ye — : ; Nevertheles the evolution of 
ery early this year, the stocks O} a ‘ » process difficult situations have 
sorts of merc! were inc ASE Po an 3 walities and amone 
i Unfortunately, they have not mov : ns. Unf nate divi: rela 
from the shelves and storehouses . in: duplesdiotion esadne tek work 
There is no demand for any 1 € 1e I be 7 pci ers them es have retarded pro 
The Government should give as- steady fu ' : 0 ¢ I , aeasitai® saidtahes ‘etnies Sedeaianl aah 
eurance i} svenes = Ss ro nee lave, re, affected related in- 
with, and ae vo _ ~ % , ‘ . dustries. Tae construction of homes 
ministration should mane : a ; TT ‘ a = and other buildings has been hin- 
will not nterfere with the 1ones nake Al safe for incompetent dered in some lanalities, net ents by 
endeavors of business No su as- us or for business men ae pe : a Pi 
surance is to be found in the >resi- who fail to note the trend of the — asarily high vaongnd for mate- 
see 5 ' ‘ rials but also by certain hourly wage 
dent’s message ; ne 1d continue the use of ma- annten . 
The message emphasizes, as eran, chit f nics and practices Sik Gniinaindh aie euiel-wabianae 
he necessity on the part of capi of fi ce as outworn as the cotton 
and labor for cooper m with Gov- a 1870 our principal interest for the near 
ernment. Th yn is plai " sik ta laid tt future lies along two ines: First, 
that capital an co- a oe y : por th the immediste desirability of in- 
operated and, tl ey are sis : (Pies: indie se creasing the wages of the lowest 
fault for the depression. There like- — - apple nla hice paid groups in all industry; and 
ies ts the Gheeet that gs like compone s ol = grin a cond, in thinking in terms of reg- 
the sword of Damocles, : | oe — dl pce ularizing the work of the individual 
vate endeavor fails to p ie ade _ ai . eae worker more greatly through the 
work, Government must make fit- - ial dale year—in other words, in thinking 
ting response oes eee more in terms of the worker's total 
I wish there had been expression Labor and Government: pay for a period of a whole year 
of hope in the message that Gov- Problems That Arise rather than in terms of his remu- 
ernment and business are to lock neration by the hour or by the day. 
arms. That does not appear in the In regara to the relationship of tn the case of labor. as In the case 
message. Government to certain proce seat of of capital, misrepresentation of the 
business to which I apbiee referred, policy of the Government of the 
as S0OMS Cent ceed Lysnenty exisunsS United States is deception which 
Senator Bailey ee ee a will not long deceive. In both cases 
pitta ccccatst AA Sede iste rs nag we seek cooperation. In every case 
Democrat, of North Carolina, in a special message On this subject, | Hower and responsibility must go 
Member of the Senate Commit- | 224 I hope to have the help of busi- | ang in hana 
ness in the efforts of Government to 
tees on Finance and Commerce, help business. - lasiete Motions! Qatleck 
answers: I have spoken of labor as another ls Needed Most of All 
pe President's message, the long- : I have spoken of economic causes 
est address he has made to Con- come, and sometimes to increase which throw the nation’s income 
sress, presents no new matter, which prices is to reduce wealth. out of balance; I have spoken of 
is a good omen Of late the American people have practices and abuses which demand 
We ought not to confuse price been taking a lesson along’ these correction through the cooperation 
with value, or volume of income lines. The Congress has no power of cavital and labor with the Gov- 
with purchasing power. More an- to control the use of a man’s land. ernment. But no government can 
nual wealth, not more figures, is It may offer him inducements to use help the destinies of people who in- 
what we need. To increase wages his land wisely. This,I hope, is | sist on putting sectional and class- 
is not necessarily to increase in- what the President meant. consciousness ahead of general weal. 
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eSfatement of (Condition as of ‘December 


> 
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CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTORER 4, 1853 


?,1937 














Other Securities. 


Bank Building . . 
Other Real Estate 





Deposits .... 





Other Loans and Discounts ...... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . .. . 
| State, County and Municipal Securities . . 


First Mortgageson Real Estate ..... 


Liability of Customer 
Accrued Income, Accounts Receivable, ete. . 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Federal Reserve 
Bank and Other Banks . ..... . 
United States Government Securities . 
Securities Guaranteed by U.S. Government . 
Call Loans and Acceptances of Other Banks 


$213,435,179.22 
192,375,669.10 
5,000,000.00 
34,288,767.88 
138,742,147.35 
3,150,000.00 
5,584,286.38 
13,102,941.32 


9,548,701.00 
23,783, 107.32 


Pe ae ae ee ee” 1,748,483.68 
sfor Acceptances . . 7,218,224.35 


LIABILITIES 


$510,304 986.00 


2,249,427.93 


$650,226,935.53 
































| . . 
| se . = - ° o 
| Official Checks . . ... 8,792,299.29 $519,097 ,285.29 
| omen abt 
AGCOPIANCEE .. 6. 6 se owe we 8,600,808.02 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, ete. 851,175.85 
i}, Dividend payable January 3, 1938 . . . . 750,006.00 
| 
| | ier Lsapieee ow ee ew 4,195,472.81 
| Capital Stock. . . . . . ~=©$50,000,000.00 
} " oie 
SureuisePand «. « « é 55,000,000.00 
i Undivided Profits , oe 6,732,193.56 111,732,193.56 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . . 2... 5,000,000.00 — $650,226,935.53 
Se th a book value of $29,793,363.58 in the above statement are 
! F e deposits of public monies and tor other purposes required by law 
| 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
y | 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
LEWIS E. PIERSON HARRY EF. WARD 
Chairman of the Board President 
| MERLIN H.AYLESWORTH WILLIAM K. DICK H. A. MATHEWS JACOB L. REISS | 
| Scripps-Howard Newspapers Chairman, Executive Committee Vice-President President, International | 
5 | National Sugar Refining Tailoring Company | 
| W.GIBSON CAREY, Je Company MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY } 
President HENI . Vice-President 
ic ENRY FLETCHER ; 
| The Yale & Towne Mf. Co Vice-President The American News Company, Inc. — WILLIAM SKINNER 
cnet Aideiee Fa President, The Unton News Company —- President | 
sl eta William Skinner & Sons HT 
| EDWARD H. CLARK GEORGE F GENTES JOHN C. ORCUTT 
j | President, Cerro de Pasco Vice-President Vice-President | 
| Copper Corporation ROLI MATTHEW S. SLOAN | 
A¢ ) m > 
oe ; HATCH AUGUSTUS G. PAINE Chairman- President 
| toe-Presider polaeei Pek teal Missouri-Kansas-Texas | 
WARREN CRUIKSHANK Deering Milliken & Co., Im spsagpashe detainee: Railroad Company 
+ President, Cruikshank Compan New York & Pennsylvania Co | 
Hy ADAM K. LUKE 
Vice-President and Treasurer J. WHITNEY PETERSO? GEORGE N. TIDD 
JOHN F. DEGENER., Jr West Virginia Pulp and Paper Vice-President President 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co Company United States Tobacco Company imerican Gas and Electric Co iH} 
SS ST A TT. | 























Capital Stock 


Deposits . 





L 


Acceptances . 
Acceptances Sold 


- 


421 Chestnut Street 


Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings . 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptance es 


. 


Reserved for Taxes 
Unearned Discount 


soe REE ees 





December 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities .. 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Net Profits . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . 
Dividend (Payable January 3, 19 


and Interest . 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 


38) 


31, 


1937 


PHILADELPHI 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


$137,062,925.13 
128,220,284.38 
8,438,682.02 
44.338,219.53 
92,817,164.97 
3,365,000.00 
1,571,634.48 
7,213.247.80 


$423,027,158.31 


$14,000,000.00 
24,378,826.97 
4,411.304.78 
875,000.00 
629,758.74 
236,962.27 
8,125,984.00 
56.561.00 
370,312,760.55 


$423,027,158.31 


1416 Chestnut Street 















































January 10, 1938 





Necnsquaun + [4+ 


Civil service reforms. 


HIEF among the problems that 
face the nine State legislatures 


year are proposed broadening of so- 
cial security laws and enabling leg- 
islation for housing authorities. 
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Broadening Housing Program: 
Social Security Legislation 


+ islatures will convene this week. 
Louisiana’s legislature does not meet 
until May 9. 


In Georgia the legislature was 
for Alabama. called into special session late in 
unemployment data. 1937, recessed over the holidays, and 


Taxation prob- 
in Georgia. 


reconvened Jan. 3. 
lems are paramount 

Most of these States have ap- 
proved plans fitting into the Federal 
Social Security Program. One or 
two lack provisions for aid to the 
blind or to dependent children or 
some other requirement of the so- 


regular session this 


Legislatures in Kentucky, Missis- cial security board. Virginia lacks 

, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, all of the pubile assistance provi- 
and New York are now convened. sions. 

New Jersey and South Carolina leg- Nathan Straus, administrator of 


+ the Unit 

















A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANE 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank. . »« » « ss 
Due from Banks . . . . . a eo & 
Securities of the United States 
Government and Federal Agencies. . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . 
Other Bonds and Securities . . ... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ... 
Leans and Discounts . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Becsivable 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 
Safe Deposit Vaults. . . . 1. we 
Other Real Estate Owned . . . 1 4, 
Customers’ Liability on Account ef 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Gadersed Blls. wc see. 





DEPOSITS: 
Commercial . . « ¢ 





Bank of America 


NATIONAL Is ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


$ 165,581,872.89 
79,388,884.94 


425,287,776.20 
81,052,575.53 
44,211,027.29 
2,580,000.00 
630,668,810.81 
2,735,821.42 


35,369,954.94 
2,239,658.90 


. 23,386,618.99 


Dey ON. ke et 8 ft 870,092.73 
TOTAL RESOURCES —$1,493,373,004.64 
LIABILITIES 
Capital »« ss 0 © © © © © © © © + $ 50,000,000.00 
Surplus... + 6.44 6 45s 36,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits Teata wee 23,104,963.69 
Reserves. . . ee ee 2,890,867.07 
Liability for Setters of Credit end as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . , 23,998,506.02 


+ $565,180,178.47 


Savings . « « » « « 792,198,577.39  1,357,378,755.86 
TOTAL LIABILITIES _$1,493,373,094.64 


This statement includes the figures of the London, Eng! d, 
banking office of Bank of America, N. T e: S.A a 


STATEWIDE 
491 Branches Serving All California 














ed States Housing Author- 
ity, points out that 30 States have 
passed enabling acts under which 
local housing authorities may be set 
up and be eligible for Federal loans 
to assist in development of low-cost 
housing or slum clearance. In sev- 
eral of the other 18 States it has 
been indicated that special sessions 
may be called to consider passage of 
housing acts that would permit the 
establishment of local housing au- 
thorities qualified to participate in 
the Federal slum clearance and low- 
rent housing program. 

Of the 30 States that now have 
such enabling legislation, four, Ili- 
nois, Massachusetts, Alabama, and 
Montana, fail to provide for tax ex- 
emption of public housing projects. 

The New Jersey legislation does 
not provide for local housing author- 
ities, the administrator pointed out. 
He also reminded that the Michigan 
law applies only to Detroit. 


OTHER STATE PROBLEMS 

Other matters which may come 
before the legislatures meeting this 
year are: trade mark legislation in 
New York; State civil service in 
Kentucky, Virginia and South Caro- 
lina; interstate action on flood con- 
trol in Massachusetts; and uniform 
banking, insurance and marriage 
legislation, in cooperation with other 
States, in New York. 

No such number of special ses- 
sions is expected in 1938 comparable 
with the last “off year”, 1936, when 
33 States held 46 such sessions. In 
1937 there were special sessions in 14 
States, as compared with a “nor- 
mal” year, 1927, when seven States 
held one special session each. 

x * 


NEW YORK’S PROGRAM 

STATE housing program to “re- 
f kindle business recovery” was 
advocated by Governor Lehman in 
his message (Jan. 5) to the 1938 
New York Legislature. The Gover- 
nor proposed that the State Hous- 
ing Act be broadened to permit 
counties, towns and villages to 
establish housing authorities. Other 
recommendations by the Governor 


include: 
Authorizing insurance companies 
to invest funds to finance slum 


clearance and low-cost housing. 

Ratification of the Federal child 
labor amendment. 

Continued unemployed relief on a 
State and National basis. 

Creation of State mortgage banks. 

Outlawing of so-called labor spies 
and strike-breaking agencies. 

Continuance of the State 
gage moratorium. 

x * * 


RHODE ISLAND 
YOVERNOR QUINN asked the 
Rhode Island Legislature, in his 
annual message Jan. 4, to enact a 
State income tax with a maximum 
levy of 5 per cent on incomes in ex- 


mort- 






































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK | 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed)... 


New York | 


516,778,466.96 


482,958,933.69 





State and Municipal Bonds sid ba kina Wd balarte dead e er 76,494 ,888.89 
Other Bonds and Securities............... oy ee eens 130,806,876.67 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. ....... »--  609,441,409.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances........... 13,315,994.07 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank nee ee vaeeaesee 3,652,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ere , 8,000,000.00 
Re si clean at vacws eas Gn bieae eeu ae hae 50,543,249.33 
SCN 4 | wancekwens se sce sn's anes iveuwene ase 7,324,112.42 

BMNEES @ baa euNaeasewes Tee T CS Teer eee $1,899,316,431.95 

LIABILITIES 

ey Te PEE eo ee te eee $1,711,552,123.76 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or - Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills. 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. 


$48,350,791.66 
.. 15,079,116.77 
Items in Transit with Branches.......... becasue cs 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 

| rrr eer a eee 


rere YT 

BEDS stnksxeedeee psdsdensiserntnts 44,250,000.00 

Undivided Profits........... teeseeeeees 14,314,078.91 — 136,064,078.91 
BOE, sissies, joednbeeveaeseennnepasnan ys $1,899,316,431.95 





33,271,674.89 i| 
4,303,780.05 


4,232,502.65 
6,792,271.69 
3,100,000.00 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1937. 
, 


$106,855,446.93 of United States Government Obligations and $33,231,693.91 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $113,186,887.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 4 


other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

















—Harris & Ewing 
FROM HOUSE TO SENATE 
Victor in a special senatorial primary 
to determine a successor to the va- 
cancy created by appointment of 
Hugo L. Black to the Supreme Court 
is Representative Lister Hill (Dem.), 
of Montgomery, Ala., chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
and a supporter of the wages and 
hours bill. 





cess of $5,000. He also called for a 


constitutional convention to redis- 


trict the State Senate, and ureed a 
consolidation of all State relief 
agencies; a civil service law, a little 
Wagner Act for the State, a direct 
primary law and a State corrupt 
practices act. 
x~ * * 

MASSACHUSETTS 


LOOD control in New England was 
one of the main topics in the 
annual address of Governor Hurley 
to the Massachusetts legislature, 
convening Jan. 5. Reviewing the 
two State pacts, one with New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, and the other with New Hamp- 
shire, providing a reservoir program 
in the Merrimack Valley, the Gov- 


ernor reiterated his views on the 
proposed Federal control of reser- 
voir sites which has delayed Con- 


gress approval of the State pacts 
“We want flood control without 
delay,” the Governor said, “but to 
realize its benefits we should not be 
asked to sign away any of our rights 
as a sovereign State.” 
x~ *« 
MISSISSIPPI 
OVERNOR Hugh White of Missis- 
Sippi suggested to the State’s 
convening legislature that means be 
found to lift all taxes from homes 
within the State. An amendment to 
the State Constitution would be 
needed to relieve homesteads of lo- 
cal taxes. The governor said he is 
confident such an amendment would 
be “overwhelmingly” ratified. 
x * *® 
ALABAMA’S NEW SENATOR 
HE primary in Alabama to fill 
the Senate seat vacated by Hugo 
L. Black when appointed to the Su- 
preme Court bench, resulted in the 
return of Representative Lister Hill, 
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who, on unofficial returns, defeated, 
2 to 1, former Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin. In Alabama the result of 


the Democratic primary is tanta- 
mount to an election 

The new Senator, a lawyer, was 
born in Montgomery, Ala., in 1894 
He saw service in France for two 
years in the World War, and was 


first elected to Congress to fill a va- 
cancy in 1923 and has been retained 
there by his district ever since 

Following Senator Black's resigna- 
tion to become a Supreme Court 
tice, Gov. Graves appointed his wife 
Dixie Graves, to the post, with the 
announcement he would name as 
her successcr the victor in the 
mary. When official pronouncement 
is made of the balloting, Mrs. Graves 
will resign and Mr. Hill will be ap- 
pointed 


}us- 


pri- 


>. = 2 

AIRPORTS AS A LUXURY 
\ ORE than $300,000,000 have been 
i invested in airports by the 
cities of this country—738 in number 
and 78 of 84 operators reporting 
for the year 1936 showed an average 
loss of $13,332, or more than a mil 
lion dollars for the 78 
Municipalities, now 


airports. 
that the first 
flush of enthusiasm of being on the 
air map is fading, are inclined to 
consider the cost and upkeep and 
what traffic benefit may come from 
them 


A Freer Hand 


To Win New Deal: 
What It Means 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
nine months, since the road's de- 
mands are filled. This didn’t seem 
the President to be an intelligent 
way to do business 


PLANNING PROPOSED 


A newspaper man asked what 
Government could do to prevent 
such things. The President replied: 
Don’t write a story saying that I 
am going to ask for immediate re- 
vival of NRA. But under the codes 
it was perfectly legal for manufac- 
turers to sit around a table with the 
Government and to figure out—on 
the basis of their own and the Gov- 
ernment’s statistics—what the prob- 
able demand for their products was 
going to be in the months ahead. 
There could be more intelligent es- 
timates of purchasing power and 
some planning. 

Mr. Roosevelt admitted that there 
was doubt about the legality of this 
procedure under the anti-trust laws 
but he thought that some such 
method of planning, in which Gov- 
ernment had a voice, should be 
made legal. 

On the basis of 
comments, the New 


the President’s 
Deal advisers 


were dropping this tip to newspaper 


men: 
The coming big issue in Congress 
is going to concern the creation of 


Govern- a trust-t 








machinery through which l Dusting upproach and an ap- 

ment can operate to have a voice in prog based upon business-Gov- 

the broad decisions of big business ernment cooperation in planning. 

as those decisions affect price and Sident Roosevelt’s apparent 

production policies 1 spirits may reflect enthusiasm 
The issue is to be drawn between for the coming contest 








Guaranty Trust Company 
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MAIN OFFICE 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . $ 478,270,301.14 





Sulion Abroad and in Transit 69,987.00 
. Government Obligations 540,506,067.95 
Public Securities 53,300,711.96 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . 16,817,682.73 
Loans and Bills Purchased 623,244,876.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 269,113.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 27,127,146.90 
Bank Buildings 12,424,191.87 
Other Real Estate 461,961.24 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,048,627.06 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 19,594,268.87 
$1,781,934,937.51 





LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
11,690,064.38 


Capital. .. a 
Surplus Fund ver 
Undivided Profits. . 


$ 271,690,064.38 








Dividend Payable January 3, 1938 . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . ‘ 106,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, ‘Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. ; 20,422,691.37 
Acceptances ; : $ 45,065,770.59 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 17,938,623.69 
27,127,146.90 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 8,821,208.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities ‘Sold 1,260,314.00 
Deposits . . $1,424,208,361.03 
Outstanding Checks 25,599,151.83 
1,449,807,512.86 
$1,781,934,937.51 








Securities carried at $41,222,922.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 

GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE 
merican Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwel| 
Gardiner & Reed 


President 

Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 

Harriman & Co. 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


HENRY W. de FOREST 


CORNELIUS F, KELLEY President, 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President Campbell Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 
Soup Company FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudentia! insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E, DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Gompany 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Rea! Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 

The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





















































ESTABLISHED 1853 
A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 
Condensed Statement as of close of business December 31, 1937 
~ Percentage 
Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks . $ 292,526,345.91 of Total | 
To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks . . . « « & 78,279,074.88 24.014% 
Checks on Other Banks . . . .. .« oo a 18,810,148.66 5.770% 
U. S. Government Securities at par. . . . « 131,350,000.00 40.295% 
(Direct and fully guaranteed, including $6,450, 000. 
pledged to secure United States deposits and for ether 
purposes required by law) : 
Canadian Government Securities at par. . . + - 1,000,000.00 0.307% 
*State, County and Municipal Bonds. oe 6,531,179.19 2.004% 
(Including $10,000. pledged to secure State deposits) og = 
*Other Tax Exempt Bonds . . ... ++ + + + 2,494,625.00 0.765% 
*Railroad Bonds ...... +. oe @ ¢ 8,529,950.11 2.617% 
*Public Utility Bonds ...... » » ek 2 4,981,062.49 1.528% 
*Industrial and Other Bonds ... . a oe 2.207,118.66 0.677% 
18.000 sh. Federal Reserve Bank of New York. . 900,000.00 0.276% 
2,499 sh. Discount Corporation of New York at cost 299,880.00 0.092% 
9,990 sh. Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co... . . 886,500.00 0.272% 
Sundry Securities at market ... . a a 227,235.00 0.070% 
Secured Demand Loans . .... - a ae 7.580,672.22 5.394% 
Secured Time Loans ...... - . ee 3,130,050.69 0.960% 
Loans and Discounts Unsecured. . . ee oe 12,080,552.09 3.706% 
First Mortgages . . . - s+ + ee + oe oe 19,578,664.74 6.006% 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . i % 3 1,466,646.20 0.450% 
Banking Houses Owned. . . =. + - a a 12.205,118.92 3.744% 
Other Real Estate Owned .... . oe €4 2,154,264.90 0.661% 
Accrued Interest Receivable ... . ses 1,197,443.53 0.367% 
Other Assets. . 2. s+ + © se © eo se a 82,289.77 0.025% 
Total to Meet Indebtedness. . . . - + « »« $325,972,477.05 100% | 
This Leaves. « 2 0 0 0 0 ote 8 oe - « « « $33,446,131.14 | 
*At cost for bonds purchased under par, at par for bonds purchased above par. 
Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $18,052,039.27 | 
Reserve for Contingencies, $394,091.87 
73 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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William S$. Knudsen ” Pord. 


He Learned About Employment borin <n 
In Industry from the Ground Up 


DMINISTRATION officials spoke 
the Senate committee In charge 

unemploym nt 
greements 


f before 
vestigating 
need for concessions, for é 

















by industry and labor to stimulate up” drive, a sense of The stock market decline and ri down on Mr 
business. After examining em 11 to mediate and at ing unemployment some weeks ago ilies cant senaetn 
the committee sought to obtain in- same time a will to accomplish caused his lion to be re- these he looks for 
dustry’s viewpoint, first from one what is expected of him if possible membered counts. Asa economic ills 
who felt forced to order the lay-off to crease profits. It was with result, hi ter into White “That’s m} b 
this month of thousands of men ‘ this background he undertook House planning. planning,” he expla 
William S. Knudsen, president ol to tell the Senators his opinions of Hugh S. Johnson enlisted him in a. = ane o 
General Motors Corporation is happening and to answer Government service when NRA was days. Whe e ca 
T r questi in its heyday At that time with time, he enjoys play 
The years ve brought a stoop the Russel Sage Foundation, Mr daughters, age V 
» his tall figure and lines to his Henderson found fault with some an evening of br 
; ce. His once dark hair has grayed, code tendencies on the ground that rolls around the family 
f his moustache has yellowed from consumer interests. suffered So find diversion boati 
«az J the smoke of his ever-present cigar General Johnson asked him first to peake Ba} 
But t inclination to speak to the look after those interests, then made 
point with any and all comers ap- him director of research and 

















. ree pears as characteristic now as when planning division. The General went : 

and rkets 1e first became foreman in the bi- his way after the Blue Eagle fell. Mz D W B {| 

ea tied vod factory. Friends say it probably Henderson stayed intent upon anie: ‘ eC 

since that cold wil] be used to advantage as a mem- helping the New Deal to succeed. Mathematics His Work and Hobby: 
William S. Knudsen 9° 1900 ber of the newly-established board In his NRA post, he concluded that The Man Who Drafts the Budget 

. when, in his wales will handle General Motors | such a program could not function ; 
twentieth year. he arrived from relations the 20,000 dealers effectively unless coordinated with BY THE President's side as he re- 
Denmark with $30 in his pocket. He handling its products agricultural and monetary policies > viewed the $6,869,000,000 na- 
remembers what he was up agains: a This conviction deepened during his tional budget with wspaper men, 
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NH. G. We ts’ film of the future, 
“Things 


to Come,” we get a start- 
ling glimpse of what industrial ma- 
chinery and methods may be like a few 


generations hence. 

Sheer fantasy? Of course. But the 
wildest dreams of today mav well be ex- 
ceeded by the realities of tomorrow. For 
technologie progress in industry ismov- 


ing along at an ever accelerating pace. 





“THINGS TO COME” 


l'o cope with the lubrication problems 


that arise from these new mechanical 
developments, Gulf has a corps of scien- 
tists whose eves are fixed on the future. 


They 


signers, for example, so that each me- 


work closely with machine de- 


chanical advance may be matehed with 
an equal advance in lubrication. 
Such foresight on the part of this or- 


ganization is one reason why Guif in- 
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dustrial lubricants maintain so high a 
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It was in that man- 
ner tnat he iet Mr. Roosevelt know 
he would rather remain “Acting Di- 
rector” than be named Director of 
the Budget outright. Thus he keeps 
his civil service status for a perma- 
nent post on a $12,000 a year salary. 
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The Selective Veto as a Curb on Government Costs 


Necosqrana + 15) 


Check on “log-rolling.” Presi- 
dent’s request for action. 
Objections to added power. 


OG-ROLLING” is a time-hon- 

ored practice on Capitol Hill 
when appropriation bills are up for 
consideration. And as a conse- 
quence budget attempts at economy 
are often frustrated by “pork- 
barrel” appropriations voted by 
Congress. 

Representative Taylor (Dem.), of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., chairman 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has described how the ap- 
propriation process sometimes works 
out: 

“There is always more or less log- 
rolling. Someone says, ‘Put on a 
million for me,’ and when he gets it 
he can’t object when someone else 
makes a request for another mil- 
lion. It sounds good back home, but 
it’s not so good from a national 
viewpoint. If the President had the 
right to veto items it would save ex- 
pense and trouble.” 


PRESIDENT’S REQUEST 

Mr. Roosevelt took steps last week 
to put an end to such legislative 
practices, although whether or not 
action can be taken in time to aid 
him in his drive to attain major 
economies in the appropriations for 
the 1939 figcal year appeared doubt- 
ful. 

In his budget message he recom- 
mended that the Chief Executive be 
given the power to veto individual 
items in spending bills. 

Pointing out that there is a re- 
spectable difference of opinion as 
to whether such a veto power can 
be given the President through leg- 


oe 


islation or whether a constitutional | 


amendment is necessary, Mr. Roose- 
velt suggested that Congress should 
adopt “whichever course it may 
deem the correct one.” 

There were a number of develop- 
ments favorable to the action pro- 
posed by the President soon after 
his message was presented to Con- 
gress. 

Senator Dieterich (Dem.), 
nois, chairman of a special judiciary 


subcommittee selected to investigate 


the subject of adding to the Presi- 
dent’s veto powers, announced that 
he soon will fix a date for public 
hearings on the question. 

Chairman Taylar has himself 
offered a resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to au- 
thorize the Executive to exercise a 
partial veto power on appropriation 
bills. 


LARGE SAVINGS FORESEEN 

Pointing out that a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses would be re- 
quired to override each appropria- | 
tion item vetoed by the President, 
Mr. Taylor said “a great many mil- 
lions could be saved each year” un- 
der the proposed procedure. 


of Mli- | 


+ Five resolutions similar to Mr. 
Taylor’s were offered at the last 
session. 

The principal argument in sup- 


port of the selective veto is that it 
would enable the President to re- 
duce extravagance in public ex- 
penditures by eliminating the “pork- 
barrel appropriations.” It is con- 
tended also that the item veto 
would restore to the Executive the 
right to make his veto power ef- 
fective, and that it would expedite 
legislative proceedings. 

The principal objection to the 
proposal is that it would tend to 
weaken the responsibility of the leg- 
islative branch fer the performance 
of one of its most important acts— 
| the determination of how the Gov- 

ernment’s money shall be spent and 

how much of it shall be spent—and 
that the power of the Executive 
would be correspondingly increased. 


MR. TAFT’S OBJECTION 

President Taft expressed the be- 
lief that: 

“While for some purposes it would 
be useful for the Executive to have 
the power of partial veto, if we could 
always be sure of its wise and con- 
scientious exercise, I am not entirely 
sure that it would be a safe provi- 
sion. It would greatly enlarge the 
influence of the President, already 
large enough from patronage and 
party loyalty and other cause.” 

There is a long history of legisla- 
tive effort in Congress to introduce 
the item veto. 

Adoption of the selective veto in 
many of the States after the Civil 
War led to the introduction in Con- 
gress of numerous proposals for con- 
ferring similar power upon the 
President. 

The first of these measures was 
offered in 1876 and others have been 
introduced in nearly every succeed- 
ing Congress. Sponsors of current 
item-veto measures in the present 
Congress, in addition to Mr. Taylor, 
are Senators McCarran (Dem.), of 
Nevada; Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Representatives Cit- 
ron (Dem.), of Connecticut; Luckey 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, and Dirksen 
(Rep.), of Illinois. 

A constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the Chief Executive “to 
approve of so much of any measure 
passing the two Houses of Congress 
as his judgment may dictate” was 
recommended by President Grant, 
in his annual message to Congress 
in 1873. Such an amendment, Presi- 


+ ors of 








dent Grant believed, “would protect 
the public against the many abuses 
and waste of public money which 
creep into appropriation bills.” 
President Arthur made a similar 
recommendation in three successive 
messages to Congress, in 1882, 1883, 
and 1884. 


CONFEDERACY USED PLAN 
The principle of the selective veto 
first appeared in the constitution 
adopted by the Confederate States 
in 1861. | 
Power to veto separate appropria- 
tion items was given to the Govern- 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 
United States Government Securities 
Other Securities Guaranteed by U. 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Declared Payable January 3, 1938 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


240,000.00 

500,000.00 

244,143.15 

143,045.81 

781.584.02 

10,170.19 
$111,399,135.24 
32,665,121.99 
73,547,915.43 | 
1,786,435.95 


4,102,593.35 
Total Deposits 
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STATEMENT 


LOUIS 


$ 73,024,086.83 
61,298,662.20 
16,091,479.46 
10,566,910.68 

399,000.00 


S. Government 


659,561.30 
1,914,270.29 


759,583.04 
|508,945.19 
10,685.67 
3,331.68 
78,398,791.30 


—_—______ 


$243,635,307.64 


$ 10,200,000.00 
8,015,162.51 


223,501,201.96 
$243,635,307.64 
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Georgia and Texas under 
constitutions adopted in 1868, and in 
subsequent years selective-veto pro- 
visions were incorporated in the 
constitutions of practically all of the 
new States admitted into the Union, 
as well as in those of many of the 
older States. 

At present, the constitutions of 
39 States contain provisions author- 
izing the Governors to veto éingle 
tems in appropriation bills. 

In South Carolina and Washing- 
ton, this authorization extends to 
items in all bills, whether spending 
measures or not. The constitutions 
of two States — California and 
Massachusetts—authorize the Gov- | 
ernors to reduce, as well as to veto, | 
separate items in appropriation 
bills. 

In Pennsylvania, although there 


is no express constitutional author- 
ization, Governors have frequently 
exercised this power, their right to 
do so having been upheld by the 
State Supreme Court in 190% 


GENERALLY APPROVED 

The selective veto appears to have 
won general approval in the States 
in which it has been exercised. 

Nearly all of the 37 State Gov- 
ernors who replied to an inquiry 
made in 1928 by Representative 
Hastings (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
sponsor of an item-veto proposal in 
Congress, said that the provision 
had worked well in practice 

Two present members or the Sen- 
ate—Harry Flood Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, and Vic Donahey (Dem.), 
of Ohio—were among giving 
their endorsement. Byrd 


those 
Senator 


| Stop Congress from 
| riders 
subjects.” 





regarded the selective veto as “im- 
portant and essential,” since it had 
worked splendidly” in his State. 


NEW VETO PLAN FAVORED 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst (Dem.), 

of Arizona, Chairman of the Judi- 

ciary Committee, commenting on the 


principle of the proposed reform, 
expressed the hope that his Com 
mittee would give it prompt atten- 
tion. 

Senator Carter Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, has said that he is defi- 
nitely favor of the item veto 
system. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley (Dem.) 


of Kentucky, in correspondence with 
the President last year wrote 

“I agree with you in the sugges- 
tion that riders that are foreign to 


the objectives of the appropriation 
bills or other legislation constitute a 
very bad practice, and that the 
President should have the authority 
to veto such items or riders without 


1aving to veto the whole measure. 
“At the same time I doubt whether 
ich an amendment would arouse 
1 great amount of interest among 
the people without a good deal of 
additional work being done upon it, 
and I think such an arousement on 
the subject would be calculated to 
including such 
dealing with other 
GLENN NIxon. 
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National Budget For 1939: 
The Deficit It Forecasts 


counted upon to continue at an ace 


[Continued from Pace 3.] celerated pace in 1938, pointed out 
000,000 less, a reduction which is the President, and last January 
based on the expectation of lower there was every reason to believe 
receipts because of the lowering of that revenues for the fiscal year, 


duties through the Hull 
trade agreements program. 

Expenditures and estimated ex- 
penditures are shown in a special 
table covering the period 1931-39 to 
have reached a peak in 19346 with 
total outlays of $8,476,500,000. This 


reciprocal 


1939, would be greater than in 1938. 
This belief together with the exe 
pectation of a drop in the cost of ree 
lief was the basis for the prediction 
of a complete budget balance. 


DEBT AT A RECORD HIGH 


Because of the continuance of 
is In contrast to an expenditure of deficits, it is expected the gross pub- 
$3,670,900,000 in 1931, the year of lic debt will reach a new peak of 
lowest total outlay. $38,528,252,918, or more than twice 

Unlike the fluctuating curve of the total of $16,000,000,000 in 1931, 
expenditures, the trend in receipts when the era of deficits began. 
has been steadily upward, rising Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude, as it has 
from a low of $2,005,700,000 in 1932 been revealed in his recent states 
to a peak of $6,320,500,000, the esti- ment, is to seek a balanced budget 
mated receipts for the current year. through the restoration of pros- 

Failure to attain the balanced perity and with it increased reve 
budget for this year, exclusive of enues rather than through wide- 
debt retirements, which was so scale economies in a time of busi- 
hopefully set forth in the budget ness recession. 


message a year ago, was blamed by 
the President on the business reces- 
sion. 

Improvement in business condi- 
tions in the first part of 1937 was 


Therefore, as long as industry re- 
mains in the doldrums the country 
will face the problem of an une 
balanced budget with all its poten- 
tial dangers of credit inflation. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS: PAR VALUE PRICE 
United States of America Treasury Notes, due 1939-1941. ........ccccccuccccece 144,1%% $10,000,000 100 
United States of America Treasury Bonds, due 1953-1959... . 0... ccc cece ec cnuce 2%,2%% 5,000,000 99 
Dominion of Canada, Thirty Year Gold, due 1960 ..... CEs Seve sue aensekeaeees ° 4% 500,000 103 
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Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, Collateral Trust, due 1966............. 414% 300,000 48 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Incorporated, Fifteen Year Debenture, due 1950.......... 34% % 300,000 100 
The Texas Corporation, Debenture, due 1951. ........cccccecccccccuvececeece : 31% % 250,000 100 
STOCK: 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 16,800 shares (50% Paid)..........005. ocee 6% 840,000 100 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 





ORGANIZED 


DEMOCRACY 


Bickerings and Irritations Should Be Forgotten in an Objective Effort to Bring About Voluntary 
Controls and Self-discipline So That-the Evils of Monopolies Will Be Ended and a Private 


N TROUBLOUS times such as confront our 
country today it is more than ever important that 
yeople generally be persuaded to maintain a 

ense of proportion. 
It is most unfortunate, of course, that provocative 
speeches like those of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Assistant Attorney General should be keeping 


alive the irritation complex from which both business 


and government have been suffering these last three 


or four years. 

Ours is not to fix the blame, however, for this main- 
tenance of a constant state of indignation, righteous or 
otherwise, but rather to focus attention objectively on 
the true problems that must be tackled if we are to 
save our democracy from the world-wide ravages of 
the totalitarian state. 

Most important as a first step is to know the facts— 
to urge business men to do a bit of original research 
and reading and to abandon that superficiality which 
is so characteristic of the attitude of too many of them 
on national problems. 

One may disagree rather sharply with solutions of- 
fered by the New Deal but one cannot deny that even 
in the Jackson-Ickes speeches were several points 
about the present operations of big business which de- 
serve a calm and reasoned answer, if there be indeed 
an answer to some of the measures which have been 
countenanced by business men themselves in impair- 
ing what should have been and ought to be a competi- 


tive economy. 


AN EARLIER Let us, in order to clear 
New Deal implications or at- 

problem 

the eyes of a great Progressive, a man who was elected 


away from the present situa- 
rT Cc 
ROOSEVELT 
mosphere, look at the mo- 
President of the United States as the nominee of the 


tion any New Deal or anti- 
ON BUSINESS 

nopoly through 
Republican party and whose popularity with the Amer- 


ican people in his day was second to none since the 
days of the immortal Lincoln and Washington. I am 
referring to Theodore Roosevelt who just a month 
more than 35 years ago—December 2, 1902—sent to 
the Congress of the United States a communication 
which reads in part as follows: 


; “In my Message to the present Congress at its 
first session I discussed at length the question of 
the regulation of those big corporations commonly 
doing an interstate business, often with some 
tendency to monopoly, which are popularly known 
as trusts. The experience of the past year has 
emphasized, in my opinion, the desirability of the 
steps I then proposed. 

“A fundamental requisite of social efficiency is 
a high standard of individual energy and excel- 
lence; but this is in no wise inconsistent with 
power to act in combination for aims which can 
not so well be achieved by the individual acting 
alone. A fundamental base of civilization is the 
inviolabilty of property; but this is in no wise 
inconsistent with the right of society to regulate 
the exercise of the artificial powers which it con- 
ters upon the owners of property, under the name 
of corporate franchises, in such a way as to pre- 
vent the misuse of these powers. 

“Corporations, and especially combinations of 
corporations, should be managed under public reg- 
ulation. Experience has shown that under our 
system of government the necessary supervision 
can not be obtained by State action. It must 
therefore be achieved by national action. Our 
aim is not to do away with corporations; on the 
contrary, these big aggregations are an inevitable 
development of modern industrialism, and the ef- 
fort to destroy them would be futile unless ac- 
complished in ways that would work the utmost 
mischief to the entire body politic. 

‘We can do nothing of good in the way of regu- 
lating and supervising these corporations until we 
fix clearly in our minds that we are not attacking 
the corporations, but endeavoring to do away with 
any evil in them. We are not hostile to them; we 
are merely determined that they shall be so han- 
dled as to subserve the public good. We draw the 
line against misconduct, not against wealth. The 
capitalist who, alone or in conjunction with his 
fellows, performs some great industrial feat by 
which he wins money is a welldoer, not a wrong- 
doer, provided only he works in proper and legiti- 
mate lines. We wish to favor such a man when he 
does well. We wish to supervise and control his 
actions only to prevent him from doing ill. Pub- 
licity can do no harm to the honest corporation; 
and we need not be over tender about sparing the 
dishonest corporation. 

“In curbing and regulating the combinations of 
capital which are, or may become injurious to the 
public we must be careful not to stop the great 
enterprises which have legitimately reduced the 
cost of production, not to abandon the place which 
our country has won in the leadership of the in- 
ternational industrial world, not to strike down 
wealth with the result of closing factories and 
mines, of turning the wage-worker idle in the 
streets and leaving the farmer without a market 
for what he grows 

“Insistence upon the impossible means delay in 
achieving the possible, exactly as, on the other 














Competitive Economy Really Stimulated—What Theodore Roosevelt Urged 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


hand, the stubborn defense alike of what is good 
and what is bad in the existing system, the reso- 
lute effort to obstruct any attempt at betterment, 
betrays blindness to the historic truth that wise 
evolution is the sure safeguard against revolution. 

“No more important subject can come before the 
Congress than this of the regulation of interstate 
business. This country can not afford to sit 
supine on the plea that under our peculiar system 
of government we are helpless in the presence of 
the new conditions, and unable to grapple with 
them or to cut out whatever of evil has arisen in 
connection with them. 

“The power of the Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce is an absolute and unqualified 
grant, and without limitations ‘other than those 
prescribed by the Constitution. The Congress has 
constitutional authority to make all laws neces- 
sary and proper for executing this power, and I 
am satisfied that this power has not been ex- 
hausted by any legislation now on the statute 
books. 

“It is evident, therefore, that evils restrictive of 
commercial freedom and entailing restraint upon 
national commerce fall within the regulative power 
of the Congress, and that a wise and reasonable 
law would be a necessary and proper exercise of 
Congressional authority to the end that such evils 
should be eradicated. 

“I believe that monopolies, unjust discrimina- 
tions, which prevent or cripple competition, fraud- 
ulent overcapitalization, and other evils in trust 
organizations and practices which injuriously af- 
fect interstate trade can be prevented under the 
power of the Congress to ‘regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States’ 
through regulations and requirements operating 
directly upon such commerce, the instrumental- 
ities thereof. and those engaged therein. 

“I earnestly recommend this subject to the con- 
sideration of the Congress with a view to the pas- 
sage of a law reasonable in its provisions and ef- 
fective in its operations, upon which the ques- 
tions can be finally adjudicated that now reise 
doubts as to the necessity of constitutional amend- 
ment. If it prove impossible to accomplish the 
purposes above set forth by such a law, then, as- 
suredly, we should not shrink from amending the 
Constitution so as to secure beyond peradventure 
the power sought.” 


Theodore Roosevelt has 


CORPORATION passed from the stage but 
SVILS AUST Se Malte Se Bee 
BE REMEDIED 


are men in Congress today— 

a great Republican) Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, and a great Democrat, 
Senator Joseph C, O'Mahoney of Wyoming—who have 
projected legislation to achieve the objectives set 
forth in the message just quoted. 

This is not to say that the bill they are sponsoring 
for licensing of corporations by the Federal Govern- 
ment merits approval in its present form because, after 
all, the weakness in most proposals nowadays is that 
Congress fails to prescribe clear legislative standards 
and tends to leave them to bureaucrats to formulate 
on the spur of the moment when arbitrariness and 
class partisanship go hand in hand. 

What is vital is that the American people shall rec- 
ognize that legislation necessary to cut out the evils 
in our corporate system so as to bring about a truly 
competitive economy lie at the heart of our recovery 
problem and that business men will do well to recog- 
nize that in their emasculation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law by circumventions and stratagems they have 
been their own worst enemies. 

Conversely, government has been lacking in states- 
manship as well as alertness in letting the anti-trust 
problem drift along to such a point that concentration 
of economic power can be the cause of maladjust- 
ments in our business evolution, even conceding the 
best of intention on the part of business men them- 
selves. 

If ever there was a question handled without rules, 
without specifications, without guidance to the Amer- 
ican business man it is the anti-trust problem which 
has been left dangling in the ambiguities of judicial 
decision or the complicated rulings of a Federal Trade 
Commission operating within the limits of a narrowly 
construed law. 


But because we have been 
neglectful throughout the 


CAN'T EXPECT 
TAX RECEIPTS Tot delay now. President 
TO GO HIGHER Franklin D. Roosevelt is 


right in his appeal for a com- 
petitive economy though, to be sure, there are many 
critics who question whether he is really as anxious 
for a competitive economy as he is for a regulated or 
controlled economy in which government shall do most 
of the regulating and his bureaus shall do most of the 
controlling. 

Of one thing we can be certain: the business reces- 
sion as well as the larger depression which began in 
1929 is the result of world-wide conditions. Disturb- 
ance in world trade and the rise of the national and 
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self-sufficient economy idea throughout the world has 
made each government more and more responsive to 
regulation of the domestic economy. Our regular Re- 
publicans of today really should have had little quar- 
rel with the New Deal. For the New Deal has been 
essentially a formula for regulating a domestic econ- 
omy. It protects high tariff subsidies, though to be 
sure, it tolerates Cordell Hull's efforts to bring about 
lowered tariffs by reciprocity. But at heart Republi- 
canism of the conservative school ought to have been 
supporting rather than condemning the New Deal of 
1933 to 1937, whereas real Jeffersonian Democrats 
should have been attacking it. 

Today, however, the New Deal has been forced into 
more liberal and more progressive channels. The 
Roosevelt Administration has been compelled by the 
facts of a dangerous business recession to recognize 
that private capitalism cannot be assassinated but 
must be nurtured and fostered if the Government of 
the United States is to collect enough taxes to remain 
solvent. 

The key indeed to the direction of government pol- 
icy lies in what has been revealed this last week in the 
President’s budget message. Analyzed carefully it 
will be found that tax receipts have reached a satura- 
tion point and have begun to recede. Though at their 
highest point in all our history, federal taxes are barely 
sufficient to meet the regular expenses of the Federal 
Government—about $5,300,000,000. 

Yet the President insists we must have a $7,000,000,- 
000 budget to take care of relief and public works and 
subsidies to agriculture. This means that about $1,700,- 
000,000 must be made up in taxes somehow if ever we 
are to have a balanced budget. 

Taxes have not been increasing rapidly enough to 
warrant the belief that we can get $1,700,000,000 more 
under our present economic system. National income 
has risen to $68,000,000,000 in 1937 after a steady rise 
each year. But now national income is stagnant, The 
economic experts in the New Deal itself concede na- 
tional income will stand still and may even decline in 
1938. 

Mr. Roosevelt speaks hopefully of a $100,000,000,- 
000 national income. This would mean big jumps each 
year in the national income for the next five years. It 
can be done, of course, by inflation and by allowing 
prices to rise rapidly but this is but another way of 
saying the purchasing power of the dollar will be de- 
valued. 


It is not enough to say that 


WE WILL HAVE x, Roosevelt has failed as 
TO ORGANIZE op to give us the answer. It 


not enough to say that 

OUR ECONOMY Pesiness men by their atti- 

tude of aloofness and con- 

tinued reiteration of the old phrases about “confi- 
dence” have suggested the answer. 

Confidence is a result and not a cause. It is an ob- 
jective and not a formula. It is an achievement which 
comes from the effective cooperation of all elements 
in a capitalistic system. What organization or associ- 
ation can speak today for business large and small ex- 
cept in the vaguest generalities and in the most care- 
fully adjusted phrases to suit all manner of faction? 

Under the NRA with all its faults there was a sys- 
tem of business organization by units—points of con- 
tact between government and business. It is too bad 
we do not have it now so that industry by industry, 
group by group, or region by region, we might deal 
with the problems of an organized national economy. 

For we must organize our economy. Industrial an- 
archy whether of capital or labor is not going to bring 
jobs for the unemployed. Our responsibilities are not 
growing less as the unemployment figures come in 
nowadays through the unofficial and official counts. 
We know we have somewhere between 7,000,000 and 
10,000,000 unemployed. We know that work must be 
spread, purchasing power must be raised, production 
must be increased including greater efficiency in out- 
put per man, This cannot be attained unless there is 
a meshing of business and government policy. Are we 
so lacking in foresight and realism as to keep up the 
bickering among ourselves without getting down to 
brass tacks and putting at once under frank objective 
scrutiny the many proposals being made nowadays to 
develop a competitive economy? 


A little book which I re- 


NEW TYPES OF cently read has impressed me 
CONTROL ARE (22.0. Boucle 
BEING TRIED 


written by Calvin Hoover, 
professor of Economics in 
Duke University. It analyzes rather intimately the 
processes of the German, Russian and Italian dictator- 
ships with which the author has had an intimate con- 
tact, but what interested me most was this comment on 


democracies which I shall quote in part: 
“In England, France, Scandinavia, the United 
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States, and indeed almost every country in which 
capitalism and parliamentary institutions survive, 
experimentation is going on in the effort to de- 
velop an economic system which combines some 
sort of competitive autonomous operation of cor- 
porate enterprise with the minimum of manage- 
ment of the economy by the state which is neces- 
sary to supplant that part of the machinery of au- 
tomatic regulation by competitive price which had 
broken down. 

“Upon the success of these attempts at develop- 
ing a kind of hybrid type of economic control, the 
maintenance of the democratic, parliamentary sys- 
tem largely depends. For even if the breakdown 
of the system of laissez-faire is taken for granted, 
the evidence seems quite clear that complete op- 
eration of the economy by the state is possible 
only at the cost of abandoning parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Nor is the record positive that the econ- 
omy could be operated successfully by state au- 
thority even if the liberties associated with par- 
liamentary government were sacrificed. 

“The record of these attempts to salvage a lim- 
ited degree of laissez-faire and to combine it with 
the management by the state of some elements of 
the economy is not yet clear. In England, for ex- 
ample, a considerable degree of success seems to 
have been achieved. The task of the government 
in managing the system of money and credit has 
been greatly facilitated, on the one hand, by the 
existence of a generation of industrialists who 
long ago accepted the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, and on the other, by the existence of a 
corps of labor leaders who have accepted the prin- 
ciple of national responsibility. 

“There has thus developed, in some degree at 
least, an economy administered through an under- 
standing between the government, industrialists, 
and labor leaders, In the United States and in 
France, on the other hand, the possibility of evolv- 
ing a similar kind of administered but autonomous 
economy has been greatly hampered by the un- 
willingness of industrialists to accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and by the lack of 
responsibility among labor leaders and of dis- 
cipline among the labor masses. 

“So long as recovery continues this industrial 
warfare is not likely to produce catastrophic con- 
sequences. In France, however, only a limited 
degree of economic recovery has taken place. The 
financial situation is so serious that the combina- 
tion with industrial conflict may prove disastrous. 
Even in the United States there is always the pos- 
sibility that recovery may be choked off by con- 
flicts on the industrial front. The future course 
of the current recovery movement will, however, 
be determined primarily by whether or not war 
can be prevented from engulfing the international 
economy.” 


It’s a race, therefore, to 


REAL CHOICE achieve in America true self- 
IS DEMOCRACY see ot ee 
OR FASCISM 


ditions that may come out of 

our failures as well as the 
circumstances of another international war should en- 
gulf us. 

We must gird ourselves to the task of organizing 
America. The choice should not be between a totali- 
tarian state and an unorganized democracy. 

Common sense telis us that we surely have enough 
leaders of intelligence in the business world, in gov- 
ernment, in the churches, in the colleges, in the press 
to work together for the establishment of an organ- 
ized democracy. That is America’s mission today— 
to show the world that democracies can discipline 
themselves by voluntary controls, can make sacrifices 
in the common interest. 

On such a background, I would suggest that two 
quotations be inscribed. They are not offered in a 
contradictory but in a supplementary sense. 

First is another excerpt from Theodore Roosevelt's 
message of December 2, 1902: 

“Let us keep a due sense of proportion; let us 
not in fixing our gaze upon the lesser evil forget 
the greater good. The evils are real and some of 
them are menacing, but they are the outgrowth, 
not of misery or decadence, but of prosperity—of 
the progress of our gigantic industrial develop- 
ment. 

“This industrial development must not be 
checked, but side by side with it should go such 
progressive regulation as will diminish the evils. 
We should fail in our duty if we did not try to 
remedy the evils, but we shall succeed only if we 
proceed patiently, with practical common sense as 
well as resolution, separating the good from the 
bad and holding on to the former while endeavor- 
ing to get rid of the latter”. 

Second is a quotation from the message of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of Jan. 3, 1938: 


“It is the opportunity and duty of all those who 
have faith in democratic methods as applied in in- 
dustry, in agriculture and in business, as well as 
in the field of politics, to do their utmost to co- 
operate with government—without regard to po- 
litical affiliation, special interests or economic 
prejudices—in whatever program may be sanc- 
tioned by the chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple.” 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 
The Message of the President of the Uuited 


States is before Congress, and the country; and 
is Now speeding its way to the remotest cor- 
ners of the Union. Every where, it has been 
most anxiously expected by a suffering nation. 
In every sectior. of the United States, the Peo- 
ple, their currency deranged, their trade sus- 
pended, their present full of distress and their 
future of doubt and of dread, have been look- 
ing with trembling solicitude hitherwards, to see 
what their Government is to do for their relief. 
They have been awaiting the opening of Con- 
gress. specially convened by the President to 
deliberate on the disasters which surround us 
to learn what remedy the Administration has in 
its wisdom devised tor the existing public evils. 
They are now intortned what it is that the Exe- 
cutive proposes that Congress should do for 
the public relief; and that is, in one word 
Noruine. 

The Message is more carefully written than 
the Inaugural Address. [tis an elaborate argu- 
mentative document, on the single topic of the 
financial difficulties which now embarrass the 
Government and the country. We shall not, of 
course, here undertake to discuss at length the 
various Opinions advanced and conclusions 
drawn in a State paper of this description. 
They are opinions and conclusions, concern- 
ing which the universal mind of the whole na- 
tion ts now deeply agitated. They will doubt- 
less receive, in the proper quarters, that full ex- 
amination and searching scrutiny which their 
blighting and deadly tendency, and their perni- 
cious intlaence on the peace and welfare of the 
country, dewand that they should be subjected 
to. All we need to do ts, to winnow out of the 
vuluine of words, of which the Messaze is com- 
posed, the few substantive things it contains. 

We repeat, then, that for the general benefit 
and relief of the country, aud its present ditli- 
culties, the President PROPOSES NUTHING, ex- 
cept it be patience and long-suffering, while 
the Administration has time to try a new experi- 
ment on the health of the body politic «++ And 
the Peopie of the United States will decide how 
long they will suffer their Government to in- 
dulge its mania for empirical experiments at 
their expense; and whether they are content 
that the Administration, after first misleading 
them, under the false pretext of consulting their 
good, into the slough in which they are now 
mired, shall then leave them to their fate, and, 
in turning its back upon them, taGntingly tell 
them that, in sooth, their misfortunes are their 
own fault ! 

Conscious of the deep disappointment which 
the People cannot fail to feel when they come 
to read this Message, and learn that nothing is 
to be done here for the general relief of the coun- 
try, the President suggests that men are prone 
to expect too much from Government. But is 
it too much to expect that a Gorernment will 
make some effort to retrieve the mischiefs which 
its own acts, perpetrated in the face of experi- 
ence and of warning, have brought upon the 
country > Because communities sometimes look 
to their Governmeat for too much, is that a rea- 
son why their Government shall do NotHING ? 
As well might the Administration involve us in 
a war with a foreign nation, and, when the in- 
vaders are upon our soil, abdicate its functions, 
and coolly assure the People they must not ex- 
pect too much from their Government. 

For this desertion of its post by the Govern- 
ment, it is for the People now to apply the ap- 
propriate remedy. In Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, North Carolina, and Rhode Island— 
in the South, the West, and the East, the Peo- 
ple have shown that they anderstand the duty 
which belongs to them in this crisis. It is for 
their sister States to follow their example, by 
such expressions of public opinion as will effee- 
tually rebuke and repodiate the dottrines of this 
Message, and especially that which considers it 
the paramount duty of the Government to do 
nothing for the relief of the sufferings of the 
People, brought on by the direct agency of the 
Government itself. 
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HE PANIC OF 1837.—In 

New York handbills began 

to appear on the streets— 

“Bread, Meat, Rent, Fuel— 
the prices must come down.” Ware- 
houses were sacked by mobs unable to 
pay $12 a barrel for flour. The wheat 
fields of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Kentucky had 
been ravaged by the Hessian fly. Sep- 
tember, 1837, found nine out of every 
ten factories in the East shut down. 
Interest rates rose to 3 per cent a 
month. Exports were sharply cur- 
tailed. Cotton prices declined from 
twenty to ten cents a pound. The na- 
tion under its newly elected President 
Martin Van Buren, the choice of Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson, began to feel 
the full effects of overspeculation, in- 
flation, reckless banking, disastrous 
schemes for internal developments. 








HE RECESSION of 1937.— 

In the big cities workers 

clamored against the high 

price of meats. Unemploy- 
ment started to rise as factories let 
out hundreds of thousands of workers. 
Steel production dropped from 95 per 
cent of capacity to 28 per cent, textile 
production fell off nearly 40 per cent. 
Prices of cotton that had been 13 cents 
a pound quickly fell to 714 cents and 
corn that had sold at $1.29 dropped 
to 54 cents. The stock market showed 
price losses on stocks that wiped out 
the gains of 1936 and early 1937 carry- 
ing prices back over much of the 
ground that had been gained since the 
collapse of 1933. Inventories of goods 
had been built up in anticipation of a 
demand that did not develop and price 
declines caught industry off guard 
forcing a quick and sharp curtailment. 
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THE PRICE PANIC 


Inflation is such a broad term that we 
often do not recognize it as an economic 
disease because we look only for such con- 
spicuous symptoms as the actual circula- 
tion of printing-press money. 

We have just completed the first stage 
of New Deal inflation—the studied effort 
of an administration by the use of govern- 
mental power to boost prices and values to 
artificial heights. 

The next stage will witness a struggle 
between those who want a resumption of 
the hypodermic—more government spend- 
ing—and those who want to try to let 
America recuperate by natural strength. 

The history of every inflation the world 
has ever known reveals that when the crit- 
ical moment of choice comes, the demand 
is pressed that government do over again 
the things which led to the first period of 
imaginary prosperity. 

“Deficit financing’, as the experts call 
it, is nothing more nor less than inflation. 
It is a means of stimulating the business 
activity of a nation by supplying purchas- 
ing power out of funds borrowed from the 
labor and productivity of future genera- 
tions. 

Today a nation-wide demand for a bai- 
anced budget is being recognized by the 
President, but unfortunately the usual 
suggestion for economy means hardship 
to the unemployed. The Administration 
may turn the unemployed from the WPA 
or relief rolls, but unless these human 
beings find employment elsewhere it would 
be cruel to abandon them. 

In the face of such a penetrating social 
problem, it is no answer to say that the 
budget must be balanced by pruning re- 
lief expenses. The truth is relief must 
continue until private business and indus- 
try find it possible to take care of the un- 
employed in the regular way. 

The Roosevelt Administration has stub- 
bornly refused to let the economic system 
function in a natural manner and has pre- 
ferred to introduce by governmental inter- 
vention and regulation so many new costs 
as to make difficult the exchange of goods 
at a reasonable profit. We are in the midst 
of a price panic—consumer resistance due 
to a cut in the real wages of the pay envel- 
ope. 

The “prosperity” that we have enjoyed 
Since 1933 is compounded of two separate 
elements. One is Government spending 
for public works, for consumer goods 
through relief agencies, and for “made 
work.” The other is the natural progress 
made by business in filling the shortages 
of goods and materials growing out of sev- 
eral years of underconsumption and de- 
pression curtailment. 

The decline in business for the last few 
months which has been reflected in a 
severe stock market dip comes about be- 
cause Government expenditures are being 
slowed down at a time when private busi- 
ness and industry are not able to make 
headway against two big barriers—Gov- 
ernment’s crazy quilt of taxation and Gov- 
ernment’s stimulus of monopolistic prac- 
tices among labor politicians who control 
wage costs in America. 

To resume deficit spending or inflation- 
ary measures can lead only to a further 
unbalancing of the budget and a much 
more dangerous situation for Government 
bonds and the banks of the country. We 
cannot travel much farther in that direc- 
tion. Retrenchment is vital. 


























ROTOGRAVURE helps RONSON insure 
DEALER CO-OPERATION 


Just a few years ago, a score of different makes of lighters were campaigning for buyers’ and mailings of printed matter to dealer prospects and customers, help to 


dollars. Today, one —Ronson—has achieved unchallenged leadership. increase the effectiveness of a consumer advertisement. 


"Ronson consumer advertising includes the use of rotogrevure sections of 


Commenting on what made their success possible, Alfred R. Nathan, Advertising Director 
newspapers. It also utilizes sales literature printed in rotogravure. When 


of Art Metal Works, Inc., points out a factor which no advertising man responsible for the ; 
our rotogravure advertisements appear, dealers are glad to tie up with it 

success of a selling plan can afford to overlook. in their window and counter displays. When our rotogravure literature is 
"Point-of-sale tie-up is often the deciding factor as to how productive a distributed, the trade writes us highly complimentary letters, and what's 


campaign will be." He writes, "Display of merchandise in a dealer's window more, they say it with orders." 
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WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing + ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material + SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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